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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—o—— 


HE news from the East is becoming more serious. ‘The 
Servian Government has raised a forced loan, has called out its 
militia, and refuses all demands from Turkey for explanations of 
its acts. The Russian Press encourages the Servians, and the 
Russian Telegraphic Agency, which is demi-official, declares that 
the Turkish barbarities are becoming worse and worse, aud that 
Serbs cannot be expected to endure them. A grand con- 
ference of the leaders of the insurrection has been called at 
Ragusa, but they will not, of course, yield while there is a chance 
of Servian assistance, and the leader who is specially lié with 
Montenegro has declined to attend. Meanwhile the Turks seem 
to be ina dream. The Pashas in Bosnia will not hear of con- 
cessions, and in Constantinople a sum of money intended for the 
war was taken off the steamer on which it had been packed, by 
the Sultan’s order,-and carried to the Palace. Unless there is 
huge lying both at Ragusa and Constantinople, a catastrophe is 
fast coming in Turkey which may prove a most sanguinary one. 
The declaration of war by Servia, if it comes, may produce a 
massacre of the Christians of Bosnia, who will be denounced by 
their Mohammedan neighbours as traitors. 











Lord Shaftesbury’s motion for an address to the Crown to 
entreat her Majesty to assume some title in her capacity of ruler 
of India less distasteful to her subjects than that of “ Empress ” 
was brought forward on Monday night, in a very able speech. 
Lord Shaftesbury pointed out how completely evidence failed to 
prove that any one in India wished to see any change of 
title at all, Fifty young natives from every part of India, 
who had recently assembled at his house, were quite agreed 
that the title of the Mogul, so far from being in any sense 
popular in India, was very much the reverse,—and that if it 
was supposed that the British Government wished to assimi- 
late in any way the associations of the British Throne with 
the associations connected with the former Emperors of Delhi, 
the proposal would create the greatest alarm. The cordial wel- 
come of the Indian people had been given to the son of the 
“Queen,” and not to the son of the ‘‘ Emperor.” It was “ Em- 
perors,” and not “* Empresses,” with whom India would have much 
the most to do, in case the new title should be adopted, and the 
associations carried by the word “ Emperor,” alike in the East 
and in the West, were dictatorial, military, and repellent. In 
England, from the small tradesman upwards, the proposal was 
viewed with the utmost dislike; of the working-classes, ‘‘ some 
were displeased, some ignorant, some indifferent,” but even in 
Whitechapel the greatest distrust of the proposal had been freely 
expressed. After Mr. Disraeli’s statement concerning the Russian 
aspect of the new title, Lord Shaftesbury was anxious to know 
whether we were to be represented at St. Petersburg by an Im- 
perial or by a Royal Ambassador. We need hardly remark that 
the question was not answered. 


, Lord Cairns replied to Lord Shaftesbury, maintaining that no fit- 
ting title except ‘ Empress” had been suggested, that “ Sovereign 





legally affecting India, and wound up by saying that there was much 
in the juxtaposition of the titles of ‘« Queen of the United Kingdom” 
and ‘‘ Empress of India” which ought to be held “significant and 
appropriate.” The Queen would be Empress of India because she 
was Queen of England. The light would fall from the Queen 
upon the Empress, not from the Empress on the Queen, the 
constitutional title of Queen would therefore suggest the limitations 
imposed on the less-defined functions of the Empress. In other 
words, India is to celebrate the visit of her future ruler by hear- 
ing that her Sovereign has been newly fitted with a title, in her 
capacity of an Indian ruler, which is only not ominous for India, 
because the old English title which is now virtually taken away 
from the ruler of India, as such, redeems and qualifies the new one ! 


Lord Selborne made a very spirited speech, in which 
he proved that the title of ‘Queen’ has long been officially 
used in the Statute Book of India, complimented Lord Cairns 
on the delicacy with which he had picked up in the course of 
his speech, as with an elephant’s proboscis, the minutest as well 
as the most considerable arguments which it was desirable to deal 
with, and showed that ‘Emperor’ and ‘ Empress,’ in the pre- 
sent state of Europe and America, no more suggest the “ ruler 
of rulers” than do ‘King’ and ‘ Queen ;’ and lamented the mis- 
guided counsels which had led the Government to propose 
‘* gilding refined gold.” Lord Rosebery was very amusing, on a 
title which he said was to be labelled ‘for external application 
only” ; and after a speech from Lord Carnarvon, which does not 
read very enthusiastic for the new title, the House divided, 
showing 91 for Lord Shaftesbury’s resolution, and 137 against 
it,—majority, 46. At least two hundred Peers of fullage did not 
give any vote at all. As compared with other recent divisions on 
momentous matters, the division, too, was certainly a small one. 
On the Irish Church question, in 1869, three hundred and twenty- 
five Peers voted, without counting the pairs, whereas in this 
division there were, without counting the pairs, only 228 votes 
given. The number of pairs was but thirteen. 





Mr. Fawcett’s motion for an address to the Crown, begging 
the Queen not to assume the title of ‘‘ Empress” of India, will 
not come off till after the Easter vacation. Mr. Disraeli had pro- 
posed to give-him Monday next for the motion, on condition that 
the private Members who had motions on the papers for yesterday 
should withdraw in favour of the Government, but the private 
Members in question made some difficulty, and it also appeared 
that Monday would not be a very convenient day for the 
House, since the Members who live at a distance are trooping 
out of town for the Easter recess, ‘Lhat, perhaps, was one reason 
why Mr. Disraeli acceded so easily to the suggestion to give up a 
Government night, for he has since intimated that he recc ~nises no 
obligation to find a night for Mr. Fawcett af/er the East« * recess. 
Something must depend, we suppose, on the political use made of 
Easter in the provinces. If there are enough cheers given for 
“the Queen,” and enough groans for ‘‘the Empress” during 
that popular holiday, Mr. Disraeli will contrive to find a night 
for Mr. Fawcett. But if Mr. Disraeli’s child, ‘the Residuam,” 
don't care, Mr. Disraeli won't care, and will leave Mr. Fawcett to 
wait for a night till it is too late, and the proclamation has been 
issued, and the imperial diadem assumed. 





Sir Stafford Northcote brought on the Budget on Monday, be- 
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fore a very inattentive House. He had for the past year a sur- 
plus of £710,000, but for the coming year he expected a deficit 
of £774,000, which he should increase by £26,000, sacrificed by 
abolishing the oppressive little tax on boys or men casually 
employed as servants to do odd jobs. He proposed to turn this 
deficit into a surplus of £368,000, by raising the Income-tax to 
threepence. The limit of total exemption is, however, raised to 
£150, and every one with less than £400 a year may deduct £120. 


The figures are :— 
OUTLAYS. 


Permanent charge of Debt... «+» £27,700,000 
Interest, &c., on Local Loans 160,000 
Charge of Suez Loan pia 150,000 
Consolidated Fund charges 1,590,000 
Army Pe ee aie 15,282,000 
Army Purchase Commission 464,000 
Navy... sie 11,289,000 
Civil Services 13,309,000 
Post-Office ... a se ae sgn 3,120,000 
Collection of Revenue (Customs and Inland) 2,730,000 
Telegraph Service (Collection of Revenue) 1,280,000 
Packet Service oa ous ‘ae ase 852,000 
Repayment of Indian charges to War Office 170,000 
Manchester Post-Office ae wie 100,000 


Total, 1876-77 .. £78,044,000 


RECEIPTS. 


Customs .. £20,250,000 
Excise ‘ 27,650,000 
Stamps soe ove sue 11,000,000 
Land Tax and House Duty 2,500,000 
Property and Income-tax ... 4,100,000 
Post-Office ... eee 5,950,000 
Telegraph Service ... 1,325,000 
Crown Lands 895,000 
Miscellaneous 4,100,000 

.» £77,270,000 


Total ° ove ove 
No serious criticism was offered on the Budget. 


There was, however, a short and dull debate on Thursday upon 
the Income-tax, Mr. Hubbard moving that both imperial and 
local taxation should be based upon real property, and that taxa- 
tion levied upon industrial earnings should be subject to such 
abatements as should equitably adjust the pressure to the pressure 
felt by real property. He maintained that the real cause of fraud 
was the public feeling that the tax was unfair, incomes dependent 
on health paying as much as incomes derived from property. Mr. 
Sclater-Booth, who replied, made the usual answer,—that there 
were anomalies in the tax, but that the difficulty of removing them 
had proved insuperable, and the motion was defeated by 156 to 84. 
Mr. C. Lewis also moved that the tax should remain at twopence, 
accusing the Premier of bad faith, but he was beaten by 113 to 52, 
after a speech from Sir Stafford Northcote, in which he denied 
that the Conservative party stood pledged to repeal the Income- 
tax, though they were quite willing to do it, if there were any 
more convenient way of meeting the resulting deficit. The 
debate was unusually uninteresting, and quite in the air, as the 
constituencies are not thinking about taxation. 


There is a contest of some interest going on in Barbadoes be- 
tween the planters and the Governor. Lord Carnarvon, in a de- 
spatch of January 28, 1876, directed Mr. Hennessy to bring forward 
Lord Kimberley’s plan of federating the Windward Isles, stating 
that he accepted his predecessor’s views, and though ‘he had no 
desire to press the project on the reluctant consideration of the 
various colonies,” he had a ‘‘ clear opinion ” in its favour, as tend- 
ing directly to the material advantage of the islands. Lord Car 
naryon added, that although he thought the Barbadian Constitu- 
tion defective, he had ‘‘no desire to abrogate a form of government 
which, from long usage, had become popular,” and he thought 
federation might go forward without alteration in local arrange- 
ments, Mr, Hennessy of course obeyed orders, and probably 
fancying federation a favourite idea in Downing Street, threw a 
will into his work, and warned the people how federation would 
assist them in securing continuous employment, that is, doubtless, 
by internal migration within the federated islands. He may have 
said something imprudent, though there is no proof of it, but 
the planters are under the impression that he is a negrophile, 
because he denounces with just severity the cruel discipline of 
the island, where negroes sent to prison are, as appears from the 
official return, flogged twenty times as frequently as in Jamaica. 
They therefore denounce the Governor as an enemy to the Con- 
stitution and the island, and accuse him of fomenting rebellion 
in order to get rid of the Assembly, a course which the Governor, 
if specially anxious to stand well at home, is not very likely to 
have pursued, 











Mr. Cave’s Report on Egyptian finance was published on 
Monday, and is analysed elsewhere, and the market, with 
its unerring instinct for facts, responded by an immediate 
fall. This has greatly annoyed financiers in France, who 
hold great quantities of the Egyptian Floating Debt, and 
politicians in England, who think the Suez-Canal tran- 
saction will be discredited if Egypt becomes bankrupt; and 
the most extraordinary statements are published to avert the 
disaster, the majority of them being assertions that France and 
Italy intend to ‘protect’ the Egyptian Debt. That, surely, ig 
nonsense. That the Governments of France and Italy will be 
pleased to see French capitalists pay off the Egyptian Floating 
Debt is, no doubt, true, and they may also appoint Commis. 
sioners to receive certain revenues, but that M. Léon Say and 
M. Depretis will give the new loan, much less the whole debt, any 
kind of guarantee we are unable to believe. If they do, the Egyptian 
Treasury is, of course, all straight for the present ; but if they do 
not, the necessary £20,000,000 will have to be raised at very 
heavy rates. The telegrams announcing that £3,000,000 and 
£800,000 are ready are of little importance to investors, for whom 
the cardinal fact of Egyptian finance may be stated in a line, 
The Floating Debt—which is either £18,243,000 or £21,000,000, 
according as we exclude or include some private bonds—must be 
paid off wholly, or they cannot be safe for twelve months, 


The British Government, as we supposed last week, has finally 
retired from any effort to improve Egyptian finance. On Thurs- 
day night the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in answer to Mr, 
Gourley, read a statement declaring that ‘‘it did not lie with her 
Majesty’s Government to initiate any financial policy for Egypt,” 
that ‘it had not before them any proposal for measures to assist 
the Khedive in carrying out the suggestions of Mr. Cave’s Report,” — 
and that ‘it was no part of Mr. Rivers Wilson’s duty, while in 
the service of the Khedive, to furnish information to her Majesty's 
Government.” 'Thatis to say, they are not even watching Egyptian 
finance. Of course, if the Khedive makes new offers they will 
be considered, but if he wants financial help from the British 
Government, he must place himself in British hands. The 
Government wants to benefit England and India, and not the 
Khedive, and still less jobbers in Egyptian Stocks. 


President Grant is believed to be very ill. He has had some 
kind of a stroke, produced by vexation at the official frauds, or at 
the revelation of them, being nearly fatal to his third term, 
The Senate has formed itself into a Court for the trial of General 
Belknap, but other investigations languish, the House of Repre- 
sentatives amusing itself with cutting down expenses. The other 
day it struck £100,000 off the allowance for maintaining the publie 
offices, and as the Senate would not agree, stopped the Appro- 
priation, so that no office could obtain gas, fuel, or water from 
pipes. The great Post-offices were left without light, and the 
citizens subscribed to buy candles to get their letters sorted. The 
affair was, of course, more a joke than a reality, and an appro- 
priation was made, but it shows the lengths to which parties are 
ready to go. Note, that in these money contests the Senate 
almost invariably wins, the Representatives not wanting economy, 
but only credit with the constituencies for wanting it. 


The Russian official journals now affirm that the story of the 
Czar’s abdication was pure invention. It is pretty evident that 
it was not, but the denial may be taken as meaning that the pro- 
ject has been laid aside. The Czar, it is said, will visit Ems, and 
then return to St. Petersburg, where his daughter has recently 
purchased a palace. 


Prince Bismarck appears to have made, in the Prussian Diet 
this week, a sort of apology to the Constitutional Prussian party 
of 1863-5, for the apparent hostility with which he treated 
their resistance to the military autocracy claimed and kept by the’ 
Crown, in reference to the organisation of the Army. He had 
plans, he says, for the future,—plans, of course, for beating Austria, 
and placing Prussia at the head of Germany,—which made it 
necessary to cherish and develop the army, and these plans he 
could not have confided to a popular body. Nevertheless, as he 
now declares, ‘‘ he had the greatest respect for the motives of the 
then Opposition, and he hoped he had always evinced a becoming 
disposition to forget the enmities dating from that unsettled 
period.” His remark appears to have been pointed by a compli- 


mentary reference to Professor Virchow's scientific eminence, to 
which, however, was tacked a complaint that he (the Professor) 
was in the habit of treating him (Prince Bismarck) in a manner 
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— sas 

he did not deserve, apparently on account of these enmities of 
thirteen years ago, Is this a hint that the authority and influence 
of the Throne, which were essential to military progress in 1863, 
might, without any mischief, be curtailed in 1876 ? 





The Oxford University Bill has encountered no serious mutila- 
tion in the Lords. The chief amendment was proposed yesterday 
week by Lord Granville, and had it been supported by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury—who is voting very officially just now, on 
Monday he supported the title of ‘‘ Empress ’against Lord Shaftes- 
bury—it would no doubt have been carried, for the division was very 
close. Lord Granville proposed to instruct the Commission that save 
and except making provision for proper religious instruction, no 
office or emolument in any college or in the University was to be 
rendered in any way dependent on anything but merit, or on any 
sort of religious test. For this amendment Lord Granville ob- 
tained 40 votes, and the Government only brought up 57 to defeat 
jt. The Archbishop of Canterbury opposed it, on the ground 
that the Commission should be left unfettered, and not fettered 
by instructions. There would be nothing to prevent the Com- 
missioners from applying this principle, even if it were not laid 
down in the Bill. No, nothing, except the nature and moral con- 
stitution of the Commission. ‘There is nothing to prevent a 
City Company, not fettered by its bye-laws, from limiting the 
cost of its festive dinners to the rate of a guinea a head,—except 
its nature and moral constitution. ‘The law” was given to 
support our weak nature against itself. No propensities ever, we 
should think, needed more curbing than the clerical propensities 
of the majority of the Oxford Commission. 

On Thursday night, again, Lord Morley tried to expunge the 
clause which associates three delegates from each College 
with the Commission, for the purpose of making statutes 
relative to that College. Lord Lansdowne said the proposal was 
like saying to a prisoner, ‘‘ We are anxious to give you every 
opportunity, but we will not allow you to employ counsel. We 
will, however, let you put a few personal friends of your own upon 
the jury.” Of course, Lord Cairns was down upon Lord Morley 
at once for likening the Colleges to ‘‘a prisoner at the bar.” 
But strictly speaking, though the comparison was not compli- 
mentary, it was very much to the point. What is complained 
of now is, that the Colleges keep too much of their revenues 
to themselves, and think too little of the good of the 
University. To give each College three votes on every issue 
of the kind, is to provide that it shall not be condemned, 
unless the Commission is so unanimous against it that there are 
not even two members who can be won over to the same side. 
Lord Morley’s amendment was, nevertheless, rejected without a 
division. 





Mr. Dixon, M.P. for Birmingham, moved on Wednesday the 
second reading of his Education Act Amendment Bill, for 
extending educational compulsion to the whole nation, and 
extending it by means of universal School Boards. He made 
a very moderate speech, intimating that though he wished for 
universal School Boards, universal School Boards were not nearly 
so essential as compulsion, and showing that the cost of the School 
Boards, when elected only to enforce compulsion, the school accom- 
modation being assumed to be already sufficient, might always be 
covered by arate of apenny in the pound. ‘The expense of 75 School 
Boards, where there had been no schools to build and maintain, 
had been covered by an average rate of that magnitude. ‘The 
necessity for compulsion being admitted on-~almost all sides, the 
debate turned on the advisability of the universal extension of 
School Boards, which Lord Sandon strenuously entreated the 
House by its vote to repudiate, throwing, indeed, a quite fac- 
titious intensity of resistance into his denunciation of that step, 
—probably because it would never do for the Conservative party 
to seem too near adopting a Liberal policy. We have reviewed 
the real issue involved in another column. Mr. Bright, in an 
otherwise excellent speech, admitted a rather unnecessary fear 
lest the children of labourers should be given an education too 
elaborate for their condition. Surely the real fear is quite the 
other way. Does not Mr. Bright know that, in Australia, Cam- 
bridge wranglers and Oxford class-men find even their education 
no impediment to the mending of roads and the minding of 
Sheep? Mr. Dixon's Bill was rejected by a majority of 121 (281 


to 160). 





The Indian Budget was published in Calcutta on March 31, and | 
18 very bad. The revenue for 1874-75 was £50,570,177, and the | 


expenditure £50,251,047, but £4,249,566 extra wasspent for public | 


works. The revenue in 1875-76 was £50,991,000, and the ex- 
penditure £49,744,000, but £4,148,000 extra was spent for public 
works. ‘The estimate for 1876-77 is a revenue of £50,480,000, 
and an expenditure of £50,336,000, but £3,759,000 extra will be 
spent on public works. To meet part of this,aloan of £2,640,000 
will be raised in England. There is no proof that these “ Public 
Works” are remunerative, and the plain meaning of the state- 
ment is that India has an annual deficit of £4,000,000, made 
pleasant by the expenditure being called “extraordinary,” 
though it occurs every year, and will never be stopped, except by 
inability to borrow, and by talk about progressive civilisation. 
The loss by exchange alone for the coming year is estimated by 
Sir W. Muir at £2,300,000, or nearly the whole of the loan. 


A terrible agrarian murder has occurred in Ireland. Mr. P. 8. 
Bridges, a land agent, who had been fired at a year and a half ago 
for an ejectment, was on Thursday week fired at again. He was 
driving from Mitchelstown towards Cork, accompanied by two con- 
stables, when he received a regular volley, and his driver, a man 
named Hyland, was shot dead. He himself was wounded with slugs 
in the head and body. Mr. Bridges, who is agent for Mr. Buckley, 
an Englishman, had recently placed an increased rental on the 
farms, and expresses his resolution to adhere to his decision. The 
Coroner's jury which sat on Hyland seems to have thought that, 
as he was not aimed at, his death was “accidental,” and said they 
‘did not want tosaddle thecrime on any one man.” Accordingly, 
they brought in an open verdict of ‘‘ Died from a gun-shot wound.” 


The ‘ Mistletoe’ affair has ended in a kind of compromise. The 
Admiralty have decided that when the Queen is on board the 
‘Alberta,’ the attention of her Captain, Prince Leiningen, is un- 
avoidably taken up by attendance on her Majesty, and the actual 
responsibility must therefore rest with Captain Welch, who—not 
being a Prince—cannot be acquitted of blame. ‘They therefore 
reprimand him, and offer sums in compensation to those injured, 
Mr. Heywood, in particular, receiving and accepting £3,000, 
for the destruction of his yacht. No compensation is, however, 
mentioned to the relatives of the young lady who was drowned. 
The affair may as well rest, and indeed, as Mr. Heywood is con- 
tent, must rest ; but it will leave an unpleasant impression that if 
the ‘ Alberta’ had not been the Queen’s yacht, her owners would 
have been liable for all the damage caused by the reckless speed 
at which she was driven across the Solent. 


Yesterday week, Sir T. Chambers moved for an inquiry as to 
‘the number, rate of increase, character, and present position, in 
relation to the law, of monastic and conventual institutions in 
Great Britain.” As regards the monastics institutions no inquiry 
is needed ; they are certainly illegal, though no one enforces the 
law against them. As regards convents, they are not illegal, but 
the House of Commons justly dislikes extremely raising an issue 
on any bitter religious controversy, without the proof of the exist- 
ence of great evils. This proof Sir T. Chambers certainly did 
not give. And consequently his succession to Mr. Newdegate’s 
political property in this matter brought no éclat with it. Lord 
John Manners resisted the motion on the part of the Govern- 
ment, and after the usual length of straggling debate, Sir T. 
Chambers was beaten by 127 votes against 87. It was not a 
very equal debate, all the ability being on one side, and all the 
panic on the other. 


Lieutenant Cameron, who performed the great feat of crossing 
Africa from Zanzibar to the Western Coast, which he reached 
only towards the end of last year, after a long disappearance in 
the centre of Africa, was entertained on Monday afternoon in 
the Liverpool Town Hall, where he gave some account of his 
journey. He is very confident that the river which drains Lake 
Tanganyika is no other than the Congo, though he had not been 
able to trace it quite throughout its course ; but his most remark- 
able statement was this,—that the Congo and the Zambesi could 
| be joined by a canal not more than thirty miles in length, so that 
in that way,—barring rapids,—water-communication could be 
| established between the East and West coasts of that wide conti- 
/nent. He spoke, too, of the riches of the interior as ‘* unspeak- 
ably great,” and thought that the highlands of the water-courses 
of Benguela on this side of Tanganyika, would be a great centre 
‘of African civilisation. Clearly the time may come when the 
Nile, the Congo, and the Zambesi will all be united by the 
artificial connection of their head waters. 





Consols were at the latest date 94§ to 94%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE FINANCES OF EGYPT. 


OTHING is more remarkable about the finances of Egypt 
than the interest which is for the moment felt about 
them. That a petty African State, not yet independent, with 
a cultivated area hardly greater than Wales, and a culturable 
area of about a quarter more than Wales, with a population 
which, though numerous for its soil, does not exceed 5,000,000 of 
almost wholly uncivilised peasants, and a trade which, though 
immensely increased, is not now increasing, and is still only 
£18,000,000—a sixth of the trade of Belgium, or twice 
the trade of Ceylon, should have been able to borrow 
£90,000,000 in Western Europe. is no doubt wonderful, 
but it is not so wonderful as that the ability of Egypt 
to pay the interest on this debt should excite deep 
partisan passion both in England and France, should induce 
two Governments to think of intervening, and should impel 
reputable and competent journalists to discuss the figures with 
a passion that seems to extinguish their usual ability in stating 


" oreven comprehending facts. There are journalists among us, 


usually dispassionate and even poco curante, who seem beside 
themselves with rage because the general public will not take 
their view of an official Report upon Egyptian finance. 
The truth is, we presume, that the condition of Egyptian 
finance is supposed to be of importance to the Ministry, and 
that judgments usually clear are disturbed by political pre- 
occupations: As we do not care whether the Ministry stands 
or falls, and shall deem its original policy in Egypt wise, 


. whether it is spoiled by timidity or not, we shall endeavour to 


judge Mr, Cave’s Report exactly as if it were a report on the 
finances of Switzerland or Roumania. Thus judged, it seems 
to us a sensible, unpretentious, and tolerably clear statement, 
and with only one doubtful element to disturb our confidence 
in its accuracy. The figures are wholly derived from Egyptian 
officials, who, as Mr. Cave states, will “ not allow a European 
to enter the Treasury,” and who are so careless that, as he 
states in his introductory note, they led their master, the 
Khedive, into a serious misstatement. In his conversation with 
Mr. Cave, he overstated his revenue after 1886—that is, after 
the commutation of his land-tax shall have been completed— 
by £2,500,000 a year, or twenty-five per cent. That isa 
serious amount, but still the Khedive corrected himself volun- 
tarily, and as it is not likely that he is himself deceived, the 
figures may be accepted as approximately accurate. They 
show that Egypt, though technically “solvent,” is in the 
most critical financial condition, unable to extricate her- 
self without large European help, and not sure to extricate 
herself even if she receives it. As we read the figures, 
there is a steadily increasing deficit to be overcome be- 
fore the Egyptian Treasury can even breathe. Her present 
revenue, stated by her own accountants, and including capital 
sums paid for the redemption of half the land-tax, is 
£10,772,611 a year, an amount which can scarcely be in- 
creased, inasmuch as taxation is already very heavy, as more 
land can only be gradually brought into cultivation at great ex- 
pense for irrigation of a highly artificial kind, and as the land- 
tax has been sold away to raise ready-money with an extrava- 
gance of the most unwise and indeed profligate kind. Out of 
this revenue, then, the Egyptian Government has to pay,— 
Tribute to Constantinople ... ose ‘ ‘ £685,000 
Interest on Suez-Canal Shares __.., sete es 198,000 
Administration, including Civil List 3,067,000 
Service of the Debt ... tee ee 4,800,000 





Total ... ove «es £8,750,000 


—leaving a surplus of £2,000,000, reduced by some small 
charges to £1,800,000 in the Egyptian accounts upon the 
regular revenue and expenditure. This would, if it were all, 
be a most favourable account for a State of this kind, but that 
the statement has to be corrected by the addition of some most 
serious items. Nothing is allowed for war, for expeditions, for 
the Khedive’s industrial enterprises, or for the Floating Debt. 
This Debt amounts, on the personal statement of the Khedive, 
to “at least £18,240,000,” all raised on short-time bonds, 
constantly renewable, and all costing something like 24 per 
cent, perannum, This Debt, in fact, costs more than the 
National Debt, and besides the difficulty of renewing the 
bonds, creates a yearly deficit of nearly £2,600,000, which, in 
the absence of regular loans, has to be met by the issue of 
more bonds at the same ruinous rate. It follows that as the 











Khedive cannot now borrow in the ordinary market, that i 
without help from a Government or a body of capiteliaig 
strong enough to compel him to place his Treasury under 
their control, the bankruptcy of Egypt, under its present 
system, is seemingly inevitable, and that within a short period 
and even if help is accorded to its ruler, he will be in a most 
painful and difficult position. Nothing less than the totad 
extinction of his Floating Debt will do him any good, because 
if a part is left outstanding at extravagant rates, it will rol} 
again like a snowball, while the total extinction of the Float. 
ing Debt by a new loan will make the interest charges cruelly 
heavy. The French financiers ask, it is reported, 10 per cent, 
for £10,000,000, which would do no good at all, as the 
£8,000,000 left outstanding would cost £2,000,000 a year; 
but supposing them to exert themselves to the uttermost, and 
give the Khedive £20,000,000 at 10 per cent. at par—that is 
at 3 per cent. less than his Highness, as Mr. Cave clearly shows, 
has always paid for money at the best of times—his account 
would then stand thus :-— 





Revenue om ooo ‘se - £10,772,611 
INEVITABLE EXPENDITURE. y 

Tribute aad sae nee see £685,000 
Suez-Canal Shares... ree ios 198,000 
Administration ose ese 8,067,000 
Old Debt 4,800,000 
New Debt ... 2,000,000 

Total ... “ae oe +» £10,750,000 


—leaving a surplus of £20,000 a year to meet all accidental 
expenses, all wars and expeditions, all demands from the 
private estate, and all the loss to follow the completion 
of the “Moukabala” arrangement,—that is, the redemp- 
tion of the land-tax, which in 1886 will involve a loss 
of revenue of at least £2,500,000 a year. Knowing 
what we do of the position of the Khedive, of his liability 
to be involved in the Sultan’s wars, of his tendency to 
gigantic speculation, and of his difficulty in managing his 
private estate, that is not a sufficient margin to justify small 
investors in putting their money into Egyptian Stocks. Of 
course, if a great Government, able to borrow at 4 per cent., 
takes up the matter and liberates the Khedive, that is a dif- 
ferent affair. That might be wise, and certainly would be 
financially easy. Egypt could bear a Debt of £72,000,000 at 
4 per cent. easily enough, and if she borrowed no more would 
have ample means; but this is not the question at issue, which 
is, how matters will stand without any such intervention from 
the clouds. They stand so that a combination of capitalists able 
to lend £20,000,000 at large interest could, in the absence of 
unusual events, float the Khedive with some difficulty till 
1886, leaving him in that year to choose between a default 
towards them, or a default towards those who, on the faith of 
his promises, have commuted the land-tax. 

This is the very best, the very utmost that can be said for 
Egyptian finance, if £20,000,000 is forthcoming, if there is no 
accident such as a war, if Ismail resolutely refuses to borrow, 
and if there are no heavy claims from the Private Estate. The 
first “if” depends on French speculators, the second “if” on Provi- 
dence, and the third “if” on the faith of a single Turk, while on 
the fourth “if” Mr. Cave gives us most unpleasing information. 
The popular view of the wealth of great Asiatics is almost 
always absurd, and the popular view about the Khedive is no 
exception to the rule. The Khedive has always been believed 
to be one of the richest men in the world, the personal owner 
of a great part of his own dominions. He is, however, shown 
in Mr. Cave’s Report to be a poor man, possessed of a very 
large, but very heavily encumbered estate. He owns 350,000 
acres of good land, and 100,000 acres of poor land, or about 
one-tenth the cultivated soil of Egypt, yielding to him £422,000 
a year in round figures—a very noble estate, if it were only 
clear. But the Khedive owes £5,000,000 on this estate, at 
10 per cent. per annum, besides a Floating Debt at 
enormous interest, and is, therefore, a loser on his whole pro- 
perty, the statement of income including all profits from sugar, 
which Mr. Cave, by the way, evidently believes to be imaginary- 
He may, of course, have other properties in money, and pro- 
bably has ; but they are not hypothecated to his creditors, who 
have to look only to his great estate in land. He might, if set 
free by the French capitalists, raise a private loan also on less 
onerous terms than he is now paying; but still, if he could 
borrow at 8 per cent., or even seven, which is the usual rate 
in Egypt on good security, the private estate-remaining wo 
be very small, and wholly insufficient to help out the indebted- 
ness of a kingdom. The plain truth of the matter is that the 
Egyptian Debt of all sorts, though not heavy for a Western 
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at 4 or 5 per cent., is too heavy for an 
Oriental State borrowing at 13, and that the alternatives are 
the administration of Egypt through Europeans and in Euro- 
pean ways, OF the extinction of Egyptian credit. ; Our readers 
must judge of the probability of the first alternative for them- 
selves. All we can say is that our Government has palpably 
withdrawn, and that we are unable to believe in a French 


occupation of Egypt without war. 


ee cata 
State borrowing 





ENGLISH IMPERIALISM. 


T is not easy to realise that such a policy as that of the 
I “Tmperialists,” as they are called on the Continent, should 
have, we will not say any root, but even any possibility of 
root, in these islands. Yet it is evident that Mr. Disraeli 
conceived very early in his career the notion that such a 
policy,—a policy which should magnify the Crown on the 
one hand, and the* wishes of the masses on the other, 
and should make light of the constitutional limitations on 
either,—was still possible in Europe, and might even have 
a chance in England. No doubt the drift of “ Sybil, or the 
Two Nations,” and the central idea of “ Tancred ” pointed in 
this direction ; and even in “Coningsby” there were palpable 
hints that a monarch who should be able to divine the 
thoughts of the people, who, more successfully than Charles I. 
(that “holocaust of direct taxation”), should manage to 
find a voice for the nation, as distinguished from the 
middle-classes, and to vindicate for the Throne the function 
of personally representing the multitude, would soon be able 
to supersede the clumsy machinery of Parliaments. Appar- 
ently no policy could be more hopeless in this country. All 
the classes shade so gradually into each other, that it is diffi- 
cult to define the political wishes of the unskilled artisan better 
than by saying that they very nearly resemble those of the 
small shopkeeper, those of the small shopkeeper better than 
by saying that they very nearly resemble those of the whole- 
sale dealer, those of the wholesale dealer better than by saying 
that they closely resemble those of the merchant or banker, 
those of the merchant or banker better than by saying that 
they partake very much of the wishes of the middle-class gentry, 
and those of the middle-class gentry better than by saying that 
they are fairly enough represented on the benches of the House 
of Lords. Of course, these gradations, though slight at each step, 
collectively amount to something substantial. The opinion of the 
House of Commons, which represents the nation, is not quite the 
same, either in drift or in its constituent elements, as the opinion 
of the House of Lords. Still, there is no wide gulf between 
any two classes, A monarch who tried to gain for himself 
popularity among the masses, and to play off that popularity 
against the middle-classes and the aristocracy, would be at a 
grievous loss what to begin with. He would be in great 
danger of repudiation by the masses, if he did anything of 
which the shopkeepers did not approve, and he would indeed 
stand in considerable danger of being repudiated by all for the 
mere attempt to play off one section of the people against 
another, 

But the difficulty of carrying through such a policy with the 
slightest success in this country is no reason at all why Mr. 
Disraeli should not have looked upon it with favour. Though 
the head of the Conservative party, he was never a Conservative, 
and has no notion at all of the strength of Conservatism which 
penetrates the whole fabric of British society. Whether this 


it could do them any good to give the monarch additional 
dignity. They may believe that the Queen, as she is, has 
much more power to carry measures for their good than she 
really has. But even if they do believe this, supposing Lord 
Shaftesbury’s information is correct, it has not yet occurred te 
them that if they could but increase the importance of the 
Throne, the Monarch might help them to put down the in- 
justice of the rich. According to this view of the feeling of 
the multitude, though they may not always wish for the same 
things as the middle-classes, they would prefer to take their 
political cue from the middle-classes, whom they half under- 
stand, and towards whose position they aspire, to taking it 
from the Throne, whose motives of action they hardly under- 
stand, though they may have the blindest confidence in its 
traditional power and rights. 

But whether it is true or false that this attempt to 
“electro-plate” the Crown is differently looked upon by the 
different layers of English society, one thing is clear, that 
the progress of democracy, which the present Premier has 
done more to hasten than any public man of his day, 
opens the way for any statesman who is so disposed, to 
alliances with the prejudices and ignorance of the masses, 
such as constitutes the very essence of the Imperialist 
policy of France. Despotic decrees, such as are likely 
to be ratified by Plébiscites, are the favourite engines of 
French Imperialism; and though in England it will be im- 
possible, for a great many generations to come, to excite any 
loyalty towards despotic decrees, even though they should be 
of a kind to receive the ratification of a popular vote, yet 
doubtless the temptation will too often be felt by the popular 
statesman who thinks he sees his way to the external support 
of the masses, to get legislative prudence and deliberation over- 
ruled by an appeal to popular prejudices and clamour. And 
this, whether it be done by magnifying the power of the Throne 
directly or not, is really of the essence of the Imperialist 
policy. It may be a mere accident that Mr. Disraeli has had 
the chance of proposing an addition to the Queen’s style and 
title which was intended to enhance its grandeur, and probably 
was not originally at all meant to be labelled, as Lord Rose- 
bery tells us, in his clever speech, that the present pro- 
posal is to be labelled, “For external application only.” 
But it certainly was not a chance that Mr. Disraeli 
persuaded his party to have confidence in the Conser- 
vative tendencies of the Residuum, and proved by practical 
experiment that there is often less enlightenment in the masses 
than there is in the higher strata of a civilised society. That 
is a policy which, as the democratic organisation of government 
proceeds, must necessarily suggest itself to the rulers of any 
self-governing nation, and its failure or success must depend 
on the closeness of texture in the social fabric,—that is, the 
amount of sympathy or estrangement between the classes 
which come nearest to each other in numbers, wealth, and 
the character of their interests, and the consequent dislike for, 
or inclination to grasp at an alliance with some political ex- 
treme, for the purpose of getting the better of those inter- 
mediate sections of society which constitute the mean. 
Whether such a policy is ever destined to succeed in 
England no one as yet can say. But it has already 
been tried on a small scale—not perhaps very successfully 
—by Mr. Disraeli, and may yet be tried on a larger scale. 
The true ground for hope—we will not say confidence—is that 
English Reform has been too steady and gradual, and that, as 
a consequence, the neighbouring sections of English society 








last little experiment on the popularity of the attempt to raise 
the titular magnificence of the Crown is or is not likely to be 
a failure with the masses, is yet a question which nobody seems 
fully able to answer. Lord Shaftesbury says very strongly, — 
and we doubt whether any member of the Legislature has 
more access to the real opinions of the masses than Lord 
Shaftesbury,—that it is not a success, Our opinion has 
been a hesitating one on this point. Our impression was, 
not certainly that it had been a definite success, but that 
it had not definitely failed—that there was none of the 
uritation and disgust towards the attempt “to gild refined 
gold,” as Lord Selborne put it, among the working-class which 
there is among the middle and upper classes. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, however, tells us that he could produce plenty of letters 
and documents, “even from Whitechapel,” to show that the 
new title is not popular. They “have their suspicions” of it, 
is the phrase which Lord Shaftesbury has found them using. In 
other words, their bias, like that of the middle-classes, is towards 
dislike of the innovation, and towards a disposition to impute it 
to some arbitrary and unwholesome craving, rather than to any 
laudable and natural motive. If so, they have got no idea that 








are too closely related to each other, to admit of success, 
English Conservatism is the Conservatism of a people without 
startling jealousies between neighbouring grades. If there 
be any possibility of the unnatural alliances of which Im- 
perialism makes its boast, it would be of an alliance between 
the agricultural labourers, probably the most isolated, the 


least assimilated of all the elements of our society, and an 
adventurer on the Throne, or any other power whatever 
which chose to avail itself of the distrust felt by these 
labourers towards their employers. 
our Throne is hardly posssible, and there is, we think, no 
slight reason to hope that there are no gaps wide enough in 
the fabric of English society to render the union of extremes 
against the means, which is of the essence of Imperialism, 
a policy likely to prosper. , 

most play with such a policy as this, is not the Conservatism 
which has been, like ours, the shadow which follows on ad- 
vancing Liberalism. 
between class and class to mancuvre a policy of this kind with 
any brilliant success, and of such chasms there are but few,and 


But an adventurer on 


The Conservatism which makes 


It requires great chasms in social feeling 
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we hope not very wide ones, in the fabric of our social system. 
If Lord Shaftesbury is right, as we trust he may be, if it should 
turn out that the hesitation which there has certainly been 
among the people ends in complete accord between the work- 
ing and middle-classes, and a cordial rejection of this policy of 
making advances towards the Throne, we shall have had the 
best proof which political events could afford of the advantages 
of a long-continued policy of gradual reform ;—a reform which 
results in making the political wishes and tastes of the classes 
nearest to each other so much alike, that the more educated 
feeling guides the less educated, instead of exciting its jealousy 
and its opposition. 





THE BUDGET. 

HE Budget Speech this year was a very sensible and a 
very dull one. Sir Stafford Northcote has many claims 
to respect as a statesman, but originality is not one of them, 
and this year his materials were of the least exciting kind. He 
had nothing to give away, and nothing of any importance to 
ask. Last year he calculated that the Revenue would be 
£75,625,000, but as every branch of receipts rose except the 
Excise, he obtained £77,131,693, or a million and a half more 
than his calculation. As, however, the expenditure increased 
like the revenue, unexpected sums being voted for education, 
for Naval expenses, for the Prince of Wales’s journey, and 
for some outstanding accounts between India and Eng- 
land, till it reached £76,421,773, the total surplus was 
only £710,000, an amount which would delight M. 
Léon Say, or any other Continental financier, but which in 
this:eountry Mr. Gladstone has taught us to consider small. 
Next year even this surplus, however, would be exchanged for 
a deficit, but that Sir Stafford Northcote takes more money. 
Commerce is declining, the country has sustained some severe 
losses, and the Chancellor does not expect to receive more than 
£77,270,000, or a trifle more than in 1875-76. Out of this 
sum he has to spend £78,044,000, the expense of the Services 
having increased by two millions and a half, and as, of course, 
he cannot do this, he proposes to add another penny to the 
Income-tax, and so to convert the expected deficit of 
£774,000, or counting a loss of £26,000 from the 
abolition of a worrying little tax on boys casually em- 
ployed to do odd jobs, £800,000, into a surplus of 
£368,000, an amount which will not allow of many 

supplemental estimates. 

There is very little to object to in this statement, and 
indeed, very little to discuss, except the method in which Sir 
Stafford Northcote proposes to meet his expected deficiency. 
He is not responsible for any portion of the increased expen- 
diture, The extra sums given to the Army and Navy are 
given to make those Services more efficient, in accordance with 
a national demand, and if they are not more efficient that is 
not the fault of the Exchequer. The extra grant to the Civil 
Service is mainly the result of the increase in the grants for 
Hdueation and for Local Taxation, and it is only on the latter 
item that there is any serious doubt as to the expediency of the 
policy pursued. In any case, Sir Stafford has only to find the 
money, and he finds it without any juggling, and without in- 
terrapting his scheme for the reduction of the Debt,—which, 
be it remembered, he still estimates at his fixed figure of 
£27,700,000 a year,—by an increase of a penny in the Income- 
tax. We doubt if anybody will seriously object. 
cellor might, no doubt, have obtained the amount from whisky ; 
but with the Excise already decreasing, it would not have been 
wise to run the risk, and as the income-tax was only twopence, the 
additional penny will not be severely felt. To make it as light 








The Chan- | 


as possible, Sir Stafford extends the limit of total exemption to | 
£150, and allows persons with less than £400 a year to deduct | 


£120 from their calculation. The first exemption is reasonable, 
and the second looks so, though in practice the deduction is less 
of a relief than it seems. The man with £400 a year under 
Schedule D deducts his £120 and saves his 30s. easily enough, 
but the man with the same income from annuities, land, or 
houses has already paid the money, and although he can get it 
back from the Treasury, he usually finds that the demand for 
it, with the necessary filling-up of forms and making official 
applications, consumes too much time. That, however, is 
mevitable, and the schemes for improving the tax have very 
little to do with the Budget. Mr. Hubbard may be as right 


as we believe him to be wrong in wishing the tax changed to a 
per-centage upon property, or Mr. Gladstone may be as right 
as we believe him to be wrong in wishing it abolished alto- 
gether; but a Chancellor of the Exchequer owes his first duty 


es 
to the Treasury, and, till that is full, is wise in abstaining 1 
plans not certain to be accepted by the House. Parliament 
has repeatedly rejected Mr. Hubbard’s proposal, and this 
Parliament was elected to reject Mr. Gladstone’s, and there ig 
nothing to be done on Budget night except treat the Income. 
tax as a weapon to be used, if used at all, without being re. 
smelted first. No financier with a deficit will try such re. 
smelting without pressure from the country, and the 

as matters now stand, obviously does not care adump. A few 
thoughtful men perceive that the Tory Ministry is spending 
lavishly, and not giving us anything considerable in return 
except the luxury of hearing Mr. Disraeli make childish 
little speeches in defence of silly projects for “ increasing the 
splendour of the Crown,” but neither electors nor representatives 
seriously care about the Budget, as long as the Treasury ig ful] 
and the Income-tax well under sixpence in the pound. Economy 
has been overdone till everybody is sick of the word, and unti] 
the time of scarcity arrives, the country will depend on 
the Chancellor of the Excheger to defend the Treasury, ir 
Stafford Northcote is, we believe, genuinely anxious to perform 
that function, but it isa little difficult to fight a whole Cabinet 
without some help from without. Sir Stafford contents him. 
self with resisting, as far as he can, and with insisting that, at 
all events, Parliament shall know everything. He has arr 

for example, that Parliament shall know exactly how much is 
lent and borrowed under Improvement Acts, such as the Sanj- 
tary Laws, and has put the Suez-Canal annuity under 
bright light indeed. He does not intend evidently that those 
four millions shall be lost in the general Debt, and all hig 
efforts for its reduction therefore discredited, but puts the 
charge of the Suez Loan as a definite and perceptible item into 
his Estimates. That is honest and wise, and the only serious 
charge the economist will hereafter have to make against Sir 
Stafford Northcote individually is that he does not worry his 
colleagues quite enough about supplementary estimates, In 
a country where virements, as the French financiers call them, 
are not allowed, there will be supplementary estimates, but 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer should always regard them, 
if not as immoralities, at least as offensive breaches of 
financial etiquette. India never gets justice from the British 
Treasury, so we have nothing to say about that £500,000 
paid on military account this year, but we rather suspect 
if Mr. Lowe had been Chancellor, and the Duke of Argyll 
Indian Secretary, that debt would have been “ left owing” 
till some year of surplus. 





THE TONE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Mo people are saying that the Government has suffered 
4 terribly since the reassembling of Parliament, and if we 
were living in 1866 most people would be right. There 
never was a Government which depended so entirely upon the 
Premier, and no Premier has ever lost ground more rapidly 
than Mr. Disraeli has done. The confidence of the educated 
classes in him has almost disappeared. It was supposed that, 
with all his idleness and indisposition to study what he calls 
“ parochial” affairs, and tendency to “high ’falutin ” talk, he 
would lead the House of Commons well, govern discreetly, 
choose men carefully, and show something like courage in all 
matters of foreign policy. Instead of this, he has led the 
nation, mainly by want of nerve, into a sort of quagmire in 
Egyptian affairs, from which it can only escape with more or 
less of ridicule and mud; he has retained a distrusted chief at 
the head of the Admiralty; and he has affronted the dignity of 
the nation by affecting, in the teeth of most earnest protests, 
to promote its Queen. People expected him to be visionary, 
but in Egypt he has been weak; they pardon him for care 
lessness, but as to Mr. Cave’s mission, he has been 
neglectful; they like him to be original, but about the 
Royal Titles he has been childishly eccentric. He has 
developed a perfectly new obstinacy, and always in the wrong 
direction. Politicians feel that their country is discredited 
at once by what he does and does not do, they see that petty 
States defy the Foreign Secretary, and they are aware in some 
dim way that Lord Salisbury and the Indian Government are 
not on good terms. At the same time, they see that extern 
failure is not compensated by either strong or quiet adminis- 
tration at home. The Government jobs much more than any 
Government of late years. Its Estimates are perpetually 
going up, and yet the patent defects of the hour—the tenuity 
of the Army, the want of certainty as to the Fleet, the bitter 
discontent of the Civil Service—are in no way removed. We 
spend so much, although Mr. Gladstone left an enormous sut- 
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as to be added to the Income-tax, and yet 
a great and necessary policy is abandoned because France and 
Italy are understood in some vague way to object. As to 
controlling the House of Commons, the Premier seems to find 

Jeasure in showing his contempt for it; reads to it one night 
a child’s letter to improve its information; tells it on another 
that Russia has conquered Tartary, and therefore he must pass 
a Bill altering the Queen’s style; and makes, on a third, a 
jaunty answer which sends down the Stock of a Power he is 
striving to protect by six per cent. So sudden, and odd, and in- 
consequent are his speeches in Parliament, that his enemies 
doubt if his capacity is not leaving him; while his friends sit 
all night apprehensive as to the idea, or the argument, or the 
policy they may be pledged to next. He is perfectly capable 

f saying off-hand that “the Temporal Power is the basis of 


plus, that a penny hi 


0 - - A 
civilisation,” or that “ the existence of Switzerland is the oppro- 


brium of Europe,” and of explaining next day that he did not 
mean anything. There is no certainty left about the man, 
least of all a certainty that he is a man of genius, and in the 
most difficult circumstances will discover some method of 
escape. Mr. Disraeli’s majority has not declined, but his 
influence has, and that to a degree which at other times 
would presage the almost immediate fall even of his strong 
Government. 

It does not presage it now, or at all events there is no 
certainty that it does, and the cause of that change in the 
effect of visible want of confidence ought to be discussed. The 
Times says it is merely want of confidence in the opposite 
party, a result of the national instinct that this Government 
must be tolerated, because there is no other to take its place. 
It would be a misfortune if the Liberal party, disorganised, 
disheartened, and exhausted, were suddenly called upon to 
resume power. That explanation is true, no doubt, so far as 
it goes, but it does not go very far. The nation does not 
appear to regret that it has no alternative Government, or to 
be anxious to influence the one it has. The Liberal party has 
still all the men who have so often formed strong Governments, 
and who, if there were but a national desire for them, would 
speedily form another, even if it were to be avowedly an ad 
interim and purely administrative machine. The Liberals 
may be disorganised, but their rivals show all the signs of in- 
cipient mutiny ; they may have no programme, but Tories are 
professing nothing; they may be out of heart, but the Con- 
servatives are as listless as if heart did not signify. It is the 
national call which puts vigour into parties, and the plain 
truth is there is no national call. More, there is no proof that 
the “ legal nation,” as the Orleanists used to style the electors, 
sees any necessity for a call, that it agrees in any way with 
the judgment of the educated classes. The House of Com- 
mons, in its representative character, certainly expresses no 
such feeling, but swarms up night after night to give the 
Ministers crushing majorities for proposals which out-of-doors 
nobody in the majority cordially approves. You could not 
collect a hundred men in any Club in London who approved 
the Titles Bill, but in the House of Commons, the first Club in 
the kingdom, there is a majority of a hundred in its favour. 
It may be that the House is acting for itself, and does not re- 
present its constituents; but if so, which we do not believe, that 
is anew and most portentous phenomenon. 
and wiser to believe that the House still represents the people, 
but if it does, what is their feeling? Nobody can show that 
they approve the Titles Bill. No journal loses its circulation 
for denouncing it. 
No Town Councillor thinks he shall lose his Ward by swearing 
audibly at it. Yet agitation against it is of the feeblest kind, as 
unlike the agitations which mean mischief if the cause of agita- 
tion is not removed, as anything can be. The journalists through- 

out the country in particular hate the Bill, they are most outspoken 
against it, and as yet they have received no answer, but they are 
as powerless as if they were all silent. People do not take the 
trouble even to disagree with them. Apparently the house- 
holders do not know whether they approve the measure or 
disapprove it, and sit watching Mr. Disraeli as if he were the 
leading player in a pantomime, whom they had nothing to do 
but observe, 
for all that appears they are not even interested, but only sit 
on quiescent, like children in church. Keen and experienced 
observers say that this House of Commons differs from every 
other of recent years, that it has wonderfully little confidence 
in either party, that nobody has “got hold” of it yet, that 
it has not a notion what it wants, or whom it likes, or what it 
would prefer to do. It is an entity without a will. If Mr. 
Disraeli is palpably absurd, it laughs and votes for him; if 


It is far easier | 


No public meeting is held to support it. | 


Lord Hartington is admittedly in the right, it cheers 
and votes against him. Not that it is under strict party 
discipline. Discipline never was more lax, or more trouble- 
some to maintain, or allowed more play to parties which, 
like the Home-Rulers, for instance, in a strong House sit 
abashed and silent. Nobody pretends to know accurately what 
the House will do, and on many subjects, notably Egypt, 
Ministers are as timid as if they knew they were leading a 
minority. The House puts no check upon them, but it gives 
them neither momentum nor support. As is the House, so, for 
all that appears, are the electors,—careless, yet not with the 
carelessness of indifference, rather with the carelessness of men 
who form opinions on a subject in which it is not their 
business to interfere. It would seem to ordinary men of ex- 
perience that as parties in England now stand, with a Liberal 
Government impossible, and a coalition Government — 
to be impossible, and a Disraeli Government apparently be- 
coming impossible, the natural solution would be a recon- 
structed Tory Government, but there is no more demand for 
that than for anything else. It is very doubtful if the 
electors have ever thought of such a change, if a proposal of 
the kind would not fill them with a dull surprise, Why 
should there be change? Why not stumble along without 
changing? Not that the electors are opposed to a change. 
They are only indifferent, unable to recognise as yet that they 
are actors, and not spectators; that if it is a game they are 
watching, it is a game in which they are the stakes. We 
suppose something or other will break up this indifference 
before long, but it certainly exists now, and while it exists it 
is useless to talk of public opinion. There is public opinion as 
strong as ever, but it has no longer possession of the springs of 
power. So far as appears, all educated men in England may 
be of one mind, and if Mr. Disraeli is of the other, the edu- 
cated will be as powerless as so many chickens giving their 
opinion to the cook. He goes on plucking, and their “ opinion ” 
only makes a little row in the yard. 





MR. DIXON'S EDUCATION BILL. 


T is satisfactory to observe how the controversies about 
Education, at one time so violent and bitter, are narrow- 
ing themselves to very minute issues indeed. On Wednesday, 
Mr. Bright,—at one time the great confidant, if not exaetly 
the official organ of the grievances of the Dissenters,—ven- 
tured to congratulate the Minister and the Parliament who 
passed the Education Act of 1870 on the beneficent character 
of that great measure, a step which he certainly would not 
have taken three years ago. Indeed, the whole character of 
the debate seemed to show that the passion of the conflict had 
finally subsided, and had left unsettled only questions on which, 
if the Government be not unwise enough to propose going back 
rather than forwards, it will be very easy to arrive at at least 
a sufficient practical solution. Mr. Dixon’s Edueation Act 
Amendment Bill was rejected by a very large majority, but it 
was rejected not because he proposed to put an end to the 
paradox of permissive compulsion, and to extend the policy 
of absolute educational compulsion to the whole of 
England and Wales, as it is already accepted in 
Scotland, but because he had bound up indissolubly with 
his measure the machinery of School Boards. Indeed, the 
whole weight of the discussion turned on this one point, 
whether School Boards should be made universal or not. 
And even on this point the Liberal party were so moderate, 
‘that while Mr. Dixon indicated that this was not in his 
(opinion absolutely essential, though it was in his Bill, and 
| though he denied the validity of the objections made to this 
| machinery, Mr. Bright said plainly that “he did not suppose 
| his honourable friend and colleague would object to see a 
| system of compulsion founded on some other basis.” 
| We recognise this moderation among the Liberals with very 
great satisfaction. We have long been convinced that it would 
| be very anwise to insist on having School Boards at once in 
| every school district in England, whether there is much or little 
| for those Boards to do, both because the expense of the requi- 





They do not applaud, but they do not hiss, and | site elections is not inconsiderable, and a very undesirable 


burden to throw superfluously upon the ratepayer,—espe- 
cially in the name of Education, which it is not well to 
associate with any needlessly unpleasant ideas,—and also 
because elected village Boards, which have not enough work 
to do, are but too apt to find occasions for quarrelling, 
instead of quietly agreeing to do the little work there is, 
thoroughly, and then separating. Indeed, this is the 








great difference between the busy town life and ‘the 
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slow country life. In large towns, like Rochdale for instance, 
it is quite possible for a School Board to devote itself wholly 
to compelling the children to attend school, without finding 
any temptation for squabbling about other and more questionable 
duties. For, in the first place, in a large town there is probably 
quite enough to do in getting the children to school, even 
though there be no schools to build and manage,—the school 
accommodation provided by voluntary contribution being already 
sufficient ; and in the next place, in a large town the prin- 
cipal men are busy men, and are only too glad to get away to 
their own avocations directly the duties imposed upon them by 
public spirit are done. But in villages where the Voluntary- 
School accommodation is already sufficient, it is neither true 
that a School Board would find enough to do in the mere 
task of getting the children to attend school, nor that the prin- 
cipal men would in general be so busy as to be eager to get away 
from the Board meetings directly the needful work was properly 
done. On the contrary, village School Boards which had no 
schools to manage, would find but little obligatory work to occupy 
them in merely enforcing attendances in the ordinary way ; and 
further, they would be extremely likely to supplement the little 
obligatory work which they would have, by a good deal of 
discretional, or rather, indiscretional, squabbling on matters 
with which they had no direct concern. For these reasons, even 
more than on account of the expense, we deem it far from 
desirable to compel the universal creation of School Boards in 
the rural districts, where they would have nothing to do but 
to enforce the attendance of children on some one or other of 
the various elementary schools already existing and acknow- 
ledged as effective by the State. 

But while, for the reasons given, we entirely object to the 
proposal to make the creation of School Boards as compulsory 
as the education itself, we object quite as strongly to the plans 
of those who would interpose artificial obstructions to their crea- 
tion, who would set up, as it were, an opposition system, intended 
to compete with School Boards, and to erect a sort of barrier 
against the spread of the School-Board system. This is ap- 
parently what Lord Francis Hervey and others of his party 
hope to effect. They dislike the School-Board system, because 
it is associated with the Cowper-Temple clause,—enforcing the 
undenominational system of religious teaching,—and tends, 


therefore, to limit the power and diminish the ascendancy of the | 


elergy. Now, these are considerations which seem to us 
altogether foreign to the true object in hand,—which is, more 
efficient education. It seems to us that School Boards are the 
natural resource of really populous School districts,—neces- 
sarily so, where all the Voluntary Schools taken together fail 
to satisfy the demands of the district,—probably so even where 
they do, but where the work of getting the children to school 
is an arduous and delicate one. As a matter of fact, the 
School-Board system is rapidly absorbing the Voluntary Schools 
of populous places, and if we do nothing to obstruct 
its development, that system would go on in this career 
of absorption, till all the large towns and most even 
of the smaller towns of the country were placed under 
School Boards. How soon they would be further extended 
to the rural districts, it is far more difficult to say. But it 
seems to us quite clear that there is no excuse at all for put- 
ting any artificial difficulties in the way of that extension. 
The dislike of the inhabitants of any district to extra rates is 
quite difficulty enough for any village population. And if we 
want more drag on the wheel, the determined resistance of 
the clergy to the extension of a system of popular management 
would be quite sufficientextra drag for any reasonable man, how- 
ever great his dread of too rapid movement. It seems to us 
elear that the State should interpose no obstruction in the 
way of the establishment of a School Board in any 
district which really desires it; and further, that in cases 
where the alternative system, whatever that may be, proves 
inefficient, the State ought to impose a School Board as the 
only proper mode of directing forcibly the attention of the 
locality to the subject. 

The moderate and common-sense view appears to us, there- 
fore, to be this,—that wherever the school accommodation is 
sufficient, the duty of compelling the attendance of the children 
should be entrusted provisionally either to the Municipal 
Council, if there be one, or to some elected rural authority,— 
elected with this very duty in view—such as the Vestry. So 
long as the sections of the Education Act which the School 
Board (where there is one) has to put in force, are adequately 
enforced by this municipal or rural authority, the State should 
not interfere. But if the State were satisfied that this 
municipal or rural authority were neglecting its duty in en- 





forcing these sections, then it ought to be empowered to call 
into existence a special educational body,—namely, a School 
Board,—to do the duty which the less specific delegation had 
neglected. 

Such seems to us the proper solution of this vexed question 
It is quite clear that the first and most important consideration 
in the matter is to get the educational work done in the best 
possible manner at the least cost, and therefore at the least 
expense of unpopularity to the cause. So long as Volun 
or Denominational schools contribute essentially to the suc. 
cess of the Educational movement, #.¢., to the education of 
the people at less cost to them than would be caused 
by School-Board schools, they should be allowed to do 
freely the good work in which they are engaged. But so 
soon as it appears that this work cannot be adequately done 
without the co-operation of a popular body elected for this 
very purpose, such a body should be called into existence, and 
once in existence, you must leave the educational policy of the 
district,—of course, within the limits prescribed by the Educa- 
tion Act,—to its discretion. That, sooner or later, the principle 
of self-government will prevail in relation to education, as to 
most other subjects, we feel very little doubt. But whether it 
is to be sooner or later must depend on a variety of circum. 
stances, of which perhaps the liberality and good-sense, or the 
bigotry and blundering, of the managers of the denominational 
schools will be the most important. It would be a very great 
mistake either to insist immediately on School Boards as the 
universal machinery of compulsory education, or to establish 
any rival system which should be intended to prevent their 
gradual extension, as occasion suited and circumstances 
promoted their adoption by the public. 














THE MEXICAN ANARCHY. 

N an article on the condition of Mexico last autumn, we 
pointed out that the progress of anarchical revolution was 
so general at that date, that the strong hand of a Dictator 
could alone be expected to supply any remedy of even tempo- 
rary efficiency. Six months later we find that the same 
anarchy prevails over much the same area, and the only sen- 
sible alteration of the situation consists in the appearance of a 
military leader of acknowledged ability, at the head of one of 
| the most numerous factions of the malcontents. Beyond the 
possession of considerable military talents, however, it does not 
appear that General Porfirio Diaz, who has just captured 
Matamoras, is distinguished by many of the qualifications of a 
saviour of society. In the first place, there is a record of 
“ former convictions” against him in the matter of conspiracy 
and overt rebellion. If Lerdo de Tejada, the present President, 
be a weak and incompetent ruler, Juarez was assuredly a man 
of high administrative abilities. He was none the more 
agreeable to General Porfirio Diaz on that account, and on two 
different occasions General Diaz rose in arms against his 
authority. It may, however, be said for this habitual mutineer 
that if he did all in his power to reduce his country to the 
depth of lawlessness and disorder which tempted the imperial- 
ising expedition of Napoleon III., he proved himself during 
the period of the French occupation almost as terrible 
a foe to the foreign invaders as he had previously 
been to his own Government. Owing to his bravery 
and skill as a leader of the patriot forces, General Diaz 
became widely popular in Mexico, and on the death of 
President Juarez came forward, with considerable chances of 
success, as a competitor for the succession. Vanquished by 
the amiable reputation which Lerdo de Tejada had come to 
enjoy, as a man calculated to conciliate all parties by a policy 
of moderation, Porfirio Diaz entered the Congress, but, as might 
have been expected, showed less aptitude for Parliamentary 
procedure than for the tactics of a free-lance. At the same 
time, he might have rested content with his former share in 
the public disturbances, if the increasing impotence of Lerdo 
de Tejada’s administration had not afforded an opportunity 
which an imprudent and insulting provocation on the part of 

the officials further goaded him to seize, 

In effect, the total inability or reluctance of the ruling 
Cabinet to perform the most elementary duties of a Government 
can hardly be described in adequate terms. It is the Turkish 
administration of Bosnia and the Herzegovina, with none of the 
excuses which may be drawn from the distinctions between con- 
querors and conquered, Moslems and Christians. Like the 
official Press of Constantinople, the Diario Oficial of Mexico 
regularly records the triumphs of an invincible army, and the 
steady pacification of distant provinces; but, in fact, there are 
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i ictories nor pacification. In the farthest districts, as 
neitne nearest to the capital, an aimless and destructive 
revolution, with no policy beyond plunder, holds its own, 
with hardly a pretence of opposition from the soldiers 
of the Republic. Not only in Sonora, but. in Mechoacan and 
the State of Mexico itself, towns are looted in open day without 
a shot from the official garrison. Indeed, within a few miles 
of Mexico, the garrison of a town retreated with precipitancy 
into the open country as soon as a few troops of rebels arrived 
before the walls, nor did these heroic defenders of the public 
presume to return to their quarters until all the disposable 

jd and horses of the inhabitants had been leisurely secured 
by the plunderers. Nor, indeed, are the citizens who are directly 

to such incursions much more unfortunate than their 
fellows. Under the system of official exactions, the corruption 
of justice, the multiplication of vexatious imposts, trade and 
commerce are at a stand-still, and men of even comparative 
honesty may be pardoned for thinking that the industry of the 
highway is at once the least disturbed and the most productive 
of all occupations, Perhaps an exception may be made in 
favour of the trade of the regular soldier. He, it seems to be 
generally admitted, is not only in the receipt of pay, or 
its equivalent, from the inhabitants he is supposed to pro- 
tect, but whom he prefers to terrorise, but at the 
same time, is the rewarded confederate of the local in- 
surgents, who pursue the calling of patriots by the methods 
of banditti. 

The contributions of the Congress towards the improvement 

of the public condition may be passed over in silence. They 
mainly consisted in a further increase of the already 
enormous duties, and may accordingly deserve the thanks of 
the various smuggling confraternities, but call for notice in no 
other respect. He is not a wise man in Mexico who declares 
the value of his goods to the Customs authorities. In the 
first place, he has to pay the tax; and in the second place, if 
his commodities are really costly, the odds are that the next 
band of brigands on the way of his further progress will have 
received a friendly intimation to be on the look-out for an 
acceptable prize. The public misery being so aggravated, it 
was surely a work of supererogation for the Official Gazette to 
denounce the formidable Porfirio Diaz as engaged in treason- 
able transactions with the United States Government for the 
cession of Mexican border-lands. The mutinous free-lance 
had shown sufficiently in the Franco-Mexican war that if 
ready to convulse his native land, he would never betray her. 
“ Mexican sentiment” was keenly affected by this official out- 
rage on a patriotic though insubordinate soldier, and Porfirio 
Diaz became at once the innocent victim of an undeniable insult, 
and entitled, according to all Mexican traditions, to use every 
means to vindicate his honour on his calumniators. In that 
zona libra, that frontier territory of freedom and freebooting 
which stretches its uncertain confines between Mexico and the 
United States, along the banks of the Rio Grande, the injured 
leader has found sympathisers and avengers. Former com- 
panions in arms have united with chivalrous horse-stealers 
from the Texan line to proclaim the downfall of Lerdo de Tejada’s 
Government, and if possible, to effect it. The defection of the 
“ garrison ” of the important town of Matamoras has thrown that 
provincial capital into the hands of the insurrection, and even if 
Porfirio Diaz does not succeed in assembling troops enough to 
march on Mexico, it is quite as probable that Lerdo de Tejada 
will not find troops to march on Matamoras. Lerdo wants to 
be President for the new term, which commences towards the 
close of the year, and besides the circumstance that a good 
many of the regular troops are too profitably employed in 
“going shares” with the provincial banditti, it is awkward 
that Mejia, the actual War Minister, is a Presidential com- 
petitor as well, and may not be inclined to use his authority 
with the army to prop the failing fortunes of a rival. Escobedo 
was a General who might have been employed with advantage 
against Porfirio Diaz, but for the mischance that he has been 
recently shot by his own soldiers. It may be reasonably 
inferred from these premises that the prospect of a termin- 
poe ag the Mexican anarchy is neither very close nor very 
ce . 





twenty-one, and the successful competitors have then been 
left to pursue their studies where they liked for two years. 
_ The new regulations make nineteen the superior limit of age, and 
_ though they do not absolutely enforce residence at a University 
_ for the two years following upon appointment, they supply a very 
| great discouragement to residence anywhere else, by i 
residence at a University an indispensable qualification for the 
Government allowance of £150 a year. Mr. Scoones, who 
| has the right of an expert to be heard on this question, says 
that the reduction of age from twenty-one to nineteen will 
lower the quality of the successful candidates, and lead to boys 
‘being taken away from school at sixteen or so, in order to 
begin their special preparation for the examination. He fur- 
ther insists that Lord Salisbury has made this blunder against 
the weight of evidence, which,“ by his own admission, is decidedly 
against any reduction of age.” “ This view,” Mr. Scoones adds, “ is 
taken by Lord Northbrook, by the Civil-Service Commissioners, 
by Professor Jowett, by Members of the Council for India, and 
by other eminent authorities in India.” This last statement is 
perfectly correct, so far as it goes, and yet it can hardly be said 
to convey a correct impression of the facts. It is true that 
Lord Salisbury admits that the balance of evidence in India 
is against reducing the superior limit of age, but the scales can- 
not be said to be more than just turned, for thirty-three wit- 
nesses are in favour of leaving the limit what it is, while twenty- 
seven are in favour of reducing it. This is not such an over- 
powering body of testimony as would justify or even excuse a 
Secretary of State in not determining for himself what to do. 
More than this, several even of these thirty-three regard a high 
limit of age as chiefly valuable from its supposed tendency to 
bring University men into the competition, and it is not at all 
certain that when they learn that Lord Salisbury’s reason for 
reducing the age is to create a new tie between the Universities 
and the successful candidates, they will not be of opinion that 
the end they desired has been gained, though by opposite means 
from those they themselves suggested. Among the “ eminent 
authorities in India,” with the exception of Lord Northbrook, the 
majority seem to be in favour of the change ; at all events, it 
is suggested, either directly or by inference, by Sir Richard 
Temple, Sir William Muir, and Sir John Strachey. Among 
the Members of the Council of India, Sir Henry Maine 
strongly advocates nineteen as the age beyond which candi- 
dates should not be admitted, and against the great name of 
the Master of Balliol may be set the almost official letter of 
the Dean of Christ Church, in his capacity of Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford. All consideration, therefore, about the balance of 
evidence may fairly be put aside. Lord Salisbury may have 
been wrong in his decision, but he has erred in as good and 
perhaps even as numerous a company as he would have had 
round him if he had gone right. 

But has he been wrong? To answer this, we will first look 
at the reasons for making the change which are assigned m 
his despatch, and then at the two objections which Mr. 
Scoones takes in his letter. The substitution of nineteen for 
twenty-one as the superior limit of age for candidates has been 
made not so much from any substantive virtue in nineteen over 
twenty-one, as because it appears to Lord Salisbury to be the only 
certain means of giving the candidates a University training. 
The majority of those who object to reducing the age are 
as anxious as Lord Salisbury that the candidates should have 
this training, but they think that they should get it before 
their appointment, instead of after it. This is the Master of 
Balliol’s view. He would make the Indian Civil Service a 
series of additional endowments, so that a man who had taken 
a good degree might determine whether to stand for an open 
Fellowship or for an Indian appointment. Against this, Lord 
Salisbury argues that he can lay down no conditions as to what 
a candidate shall do before his appointment ; whereas, after 
appointment, a candidate is, so to speak, his property, and he 
can send him where he chooses. As a matter of fact, it is by 
no means certain whether any large proportion of the candi- 
dates for the Indian Civil Service ever would go to a University, 
by way of preparing themselves for the competition. One thing 
that makes it doubtful is, that parents would probably find other 
modes of preparation equally efficacious and decidedly cheaper ; 
another is that the prospect of the competition would lead can- 
didates to prefer devoting their whole time to direct preparation, 





THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 

soe letter from Mr. Seoones which we print elsewhere | 
raises one real and one imaginary objection against the | 
change which Lord Salisbury has lately made in the method | 
of training Indian Civil Servants. Until now, candidates have 
been allowed to offer themselves for examination as late as | 





rather than to make preparation a mere incident in their Univer- 
sity studies. Again, it is generally admitted that if University 
men are to be tempted to become candidates, the higher limit of 
age must be fixed at twenty-two, instead of at twenty-one, as now. 
Now, against this there is a very decided preponderance of Indian 
opinion, especially among the older members of the Service. 
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The addition of a year to the age at which candidates are 
allowed to offer themselves for appointments would mean a 
corresponding addition to the age at which they go out to 
India, and the later a man goes out, the more confirmed has 
become his appreciation of English life, and the more distaste- 
ful will the life which he must lead in India, for a good num- 
ber of years, at all events, become tohim. By fixing the higher 
limit of age at nineteen, we ensure men going out to India by, 
at the latest, twenty-one ; and in face of the evidence which the 
Blue-book affords of the greater faculty of adaptation to their 
new life possessed by men of that age over men of twenty-three 
or twenty-four, it is impossible, we think, to contend that this is 
anything but a very decided gain. 

Mr. Scoones pleads very truly that the evidence of the 
younger members of the Service, as given in the Blue-book, 
is exceedingly able, and asks, “ If this is the outcome of open 
competition at a mature age, is it advisable to run the risk of 
instituting a bran-pie for immature school-boys?” We cannot 
see that the change would have any injurious effect on the 
composition of the Civil Service. Under the new system, it 
will be composed of clever young men who have gained their 
appointments at about the same age when their contemporaries 
are competing for scholarships at Balliol or Trinity, and who 
will then have the advantage of the best obtainable training 
for the next two years. Under the present system, it is com- 
posed of clever young men who have gained their appoint- 
ments slightly later, and may so far have their minds more 
matured, but who have been subjected to a less perfect training 
after appointment. The advantages and the disadvantages of 
the two systems may fairly be held to balance one another. 
Mr. Scoones’ second objection to the change of age is more 
serious, If the result of fixing the superior limit at nineteen 
wore, as Mr. Seoones fears, that boys would leave school at 
sixteen, and go to a private tutor to be crammed for the ex- 
amination, it would be a very grave drawback to the 
new scheme. But we see no reason why this result 
should not be prevented. It is very possible that, now 
that the age has been lowered, the examination will 
need to be modified, and made to resemble in a much greater 
degree than it does at present a scholarship examination at 
Oxford or Cambridge. In this way, the supposed motive for 
taking a boy away from school would be destroyed. For the 
kind of examination he would have to pass to get an Indian 
appointment, just as for the kind of examination he would have 
to pass to get a scholarship, the sixth ‘form of a good school 
would be the best possible preparation. It may be said that 
this change in the examination would strike out the special 
Indian subjects. But at nineteen this would not matter. The 
object of examining boys at that age is not to obtain a premature 
smattering of special information, but to ensure that the can- 
didates have been putting their time to good account, as com- 
pared with the boys among whom they have been brought up. 
This is the difference between an examination at nineteen 
and one at twenty-two, There is a limit beyond which it 
is not expedient that a young man should be engaged in 
purely general studies, pursued without any reference to 
his ultimate career. That limit has probably been 
passed at twenty-two; it has certainly not been passed at 
nineteen. 

Unless, therefore, Lord Salisbury is altogether wrong in pre- 
ferring residence at a University to the present mode of train- 
ing the selected candidates, he is right in lowering the age at 
which they are to compete for appointments. The change 
enables him to insist upon such residence, instead of merely to 
desire it ; it has one great collateral advantage ; and it is open 
to no objection that cannot be sufficiently guarded against. That 
Lord Salisbury is wrong in this preference will be maintained pro- 
bably by very few. An immense majority of those who have been 
trained under the present system condemn it, and we shall be 
surprised if any one who seriously compares the advantages, 
intellectual, social, and physical, which are open to a clever 
and industrious young man of twenty at Oxford or Cambridge, 
with those that are open to a clever and industrious young 
man of twenty living in lodgings in London, is found to give 
the palm to the latter. It is true that the opportunities for 
keeping up in India the friendships formed at the University 
may be rare, but it will be no small thing that the friend- 
ships have been formed. A service whose members are 


united among themselves by the ties of early association 
will have greater community of feeling, and a better apprecia- 
tion of each other’s qualifications, than one in which the mem- 
bers are,so to say, pitchforked into India, with, scarcely any 
previous knowledge of one another’s characters or history. We 





do not mean for a moment that the Indian Civil Service dees 
not now possess that corporate spirit which the fact of bel 
ing to so eminent a Staff must always generate, Bub te 
existence under great difficulties of such a sentiment is rather 
a si ge grains. the mg which tend to check its 
growth, than for retaining them. It is to 

more shall be given. ‘ — 














A MESSAGE FROM ST. KILDA TO LORD J. MANNERS 


W* wonder if Mr. Donald Cameron, of Lochiel, Groom-in- 

Waiting to the Queen, and unopposed Member for Inyer- 
ness-shire, knows where St. Kilda is. If he does not, as it ig pro- 
bable that, like the British Government, the Lord-Advocate of 
Scotland, the Postmaster-General, and the majority of mankind 
he does not, he ought to be ‘ heckled” next time he appears on 
the hustings as to his knowledge of his own county; and if he 
does, he ought to be ‘“‘heckled” much more thoroughly as to 
his neglect of the imperative interests of a most interesti 
section of his constituents. The people of St. Kilda have been 
totally forgotten by the British Government, and he has 
not roared in their defence. It is all bis fault. So far ag 
we can make out, after much diligent study, the island of St, 
Kilda is by a legal fiction a part of the parish of Harris, the 
southern peninsula of Lewis, from which it is some thirty miles 
distant ; and as Harris is included in Inverness-shire, we presume 
St. Kilda is in that county too, and if so, the duty of defending 
St. Kilda from official oppression devolves on Mr. Donald 
Cameron, who will, we trust, when he has heard the story, pre. 
fer constituents to Conservatism, and either scold or persuade 
Lord John Manners into remembering that St. Kilda, small as it 
is, is part of the British Isles, and that to omit any part of the 
British Isles from the purview and scope of British Postal ar- 
rangements is a grave dereliction of duty. Seriously, the omission 
of St. Kilda from postal arrangements, though probably accidental, 
and due to the exclusion of the island from Post-Office maps, 
involves severe oppression to very worthy Scotchmen, and ought 
to be immediately remedied. 

St. Kilda is a very small—3,000 acres—very barren, very remote 
little island of the Hebrides, planted in a melancholy and ex- 
tremely riotous ocean, so far to the westward that it has been 
found inconvenient to include it in the majority of maps, andit 
has in all seriousness been totally forgotten by the British Govern- 
ment. If a murderer appeared among its population, they would 
have to hang him themselves, if there were wood enough fora 
gallows—which there is not—for they cannot get to Inverness. 
Not only is there no official on the place, but no one ever goes 
there, there is no delivery of the mails—not even once a month 
or once a quarter—and there is absolutely no regular communi- 
cation kept up with the county of Inverness, to which the island 
is legally supposed to belong. ‘The people are too poor to keep 
a boat large enough to cross the thirty miles of rough sea 
which intervenes between them and the nearest land, the 
place is out of the track of steamers, and except for one single 
day in the year, when an employé of the owner, Mr. Macleod, of 
Dunvegan, goes to levy £60 of rent, and make what profit he can 
of fish and feathers, the island is as unvisited as if it were in 
another planet, except by occasional yachtsmen and _ tourists, 
who, however, for generations back have never remained for 
more than a few hours. Lately, however, Mr. Sands, an artist 
with a love for solitude and for out-of-the-way experiences, 
made his way there, and remained on the island seven weeks, 
living in a cottage by himself, sketching the natives, and ap- 
parently practising for his own solace on the bagpipes; and his 
account of its people, simple and unpretentious as it is, has a 
singular pathos. He found the island inhabited by some seventy- 
three persons, remains of a rather larger number who had been 
severely visited by the small-pox, and who at first were inclined 
to fear that he might bring some kind of infectious disorder with 
him. The Free Church of Scotland, however, which, to do it 
justice, never shrinks from its duty when apparent to 
itself, has planted a minister even in St. Kilda, to 
be guide, philosopher, friend, and king to the poor people; 
and the minister, Mr. Mackay, the only man who 
English, does his duty with a will, standing there, Mr. Sands 
says, as permanent sentry, to keep sin and misfortune out of St. 
Kilda; and as he exerted himself to remove their apprehensions, 
Mr. Sands received a warm welcome, and a great many presents of 
the only fuel, peat turf. The islanders, indeed, so far from 
becoming savage in their isolation, have become refined by it, and 
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eee, . . . . 
form a community resembling in many respects the Pitcairn 
Islanders. Crime is absolutely unknown. They are all Free 
Churchmen, and all communicants; they observe the Sabbath 
with a more than Scotch rigidity ; they contribute no less than 
£2) a year to the Sustentation Fund, a sum equal to a rate of 
6s. 8d. in the pound on their rental ; and all read the Scriptures. 
Many of them can repeat from memory long chapters of the 
Gaelic Bible, they never fight, and they are studiously and almost 
superstitiously careful about giving offence to each other. They 
are so united, the six families of the island being of course closely 
related, that they are able to meet every morning and decide in 
council on the day’s work, and they are unceasingly industrious :— 

«During three months of winter the men weave rough cloth,— 
tweeds and blanketing, of which, besides providing clothes for them- 
selves, they export a considerable quantity. They vary this sedentary 
oceupation by going to fish when the weather permits. In spring, they 
scale the crags and visit the adjacent islands for eggs and birds, and 
cultivate their plots of ground. Wherever one rambles, one sees some 
proof of their diligence. Every little spot of earth on the stony hills 
that will yield a crop is enclosed with a stone fence and cultivated. 
And even where the soil is too thin to be productive in itself, it is 
artificially deepened, by shovelling on it the thin soil adjacent. These 
beds or ridges are called ‘lazy bits,’ although they are worthy of a 
better name. They preserve the ashes of their turf fires for manure, 
mixing with it the entrails and carcases of fowls.” 

The women are as industrious as the men, doing all the work 

which many years ago was done for them by their horses—now 

extinct—herding their 18 cattle and 300 sheep, making cheese, 
spinning thread, snaring puffins on dangerous islets, and doing 
all the house-work. They are fine, stalwart men and women, but 
they have given up dancing and the singing-matches of which 
they were formerly fond, have forgotten their legends, and have 
abandoned all sports, even swimming, and seem, if we understand 

Mr. Sands’ account, stricken with a kind of melancholy natural 

to people under such circumstances, who have never seen a tree, 

never tasted fruit of any kind, could not distinguish a horse from 

a dromédary, and have lived for years under some strange doom 

as to their children :— 

“Macaulay says, ‘ The St. Kilda infants are peculiarly subject to an 

extraordinary kind of sickness. On the fourth, fifth, or sixth night 
after their birth, many of them give up sucking; on the seventh, their 
gums are so clenched together that it is impossible to get anything 
down their throats. Soon after this symptom appears, they are seized 
with convulsive fits, and after struggling against excessive torments, 
till their little strength is exhausted, die generally on the oighth day.’ 
This mysterious illness still prevails, and if the cause is not speedily 
discovered, this interesting community will soon become extinct.” 
As the St. Kilda children, when removed to Harris, escape the 
distemper, it is probably due to the mothers’ diet, which consists 
principally of barley-meal and roasted sea-birds, the islanders 
having a prejudice against fish, which is not, perhaps, so 
unreasonable as Londoners, who eat salt-water fish chiefly as a 
luxury, are apt to imagine. ‘The St. Kildans fancy, like the people 
of the Eastern seas, that fish diet causes skin-disease, which may 
possibly be true. The rank puffin-flesh, however, seems to 
strengthen the few children who survive, for they grow up tall 
and healthy, are singularly bold cragsmen, are perfectly sober, 
& sure sign of health of stomach, and will dare any precipice in 
their search for their game, the sea-birds, with which the island 
and the neighbouring rocks abound, and on which they live. 
They used to use the heads and necks of the Solan geese for 
shoes, but they have given that up now as uncivilised, though 
they still sweep the floor with a goose’s wing. The women even 
visit the adjacent islets, and there, wholly unaided by men, 
catch the puffins in hundreds, barrelling their bodies for 
winter food and collecting the feathers for the owner's factor, 
who has established a kind of monopoly of the island produce. 
He, and he alone, in his annual visit, buys the fish and the feathers 
and whatever there is to sell, and deducting the rent and the price 
of the few articles they require, gives the people the balance, with 
Which they buy the little they attempt to import, and support 
their church. They buy but little except a few bottles of whisky 
for medicine, living on the sea-birds and their eggs for food, 
Weaving their own clothing, and for the ornaments which the 
women cannot wholly lack beating out copper pennies for 
brooches, using the island peat for fuel, and for light burning the 
oil spit at them by the fulmar petrels :— 

“The fulmar petrel is about the size of a medium-sized gull, which, 
ep the exception of the bill (which is strong and hooked at the point), 
rad very much resembles in appearance. He has long wings, which he 

eps extended when in the air, and a light, graceful flight. He seldom 
moves @ pinion, but glides in curves and circles, as though to keep 
aloft did not cost him an effort. He frequents the island of St. Kilda, 


and chooses a lofty habitat i i i 
S ceetarae 4 ‘ itat on the stupendous cliffs, and builds his nest 
is ready to fly about 


This bird lays only one egg, and the young one 
the end of July. When caught, the fulmar ejects 


about a pint of malodorous oil from his nostrils, aiming it at the faces 
of his captors, who thrust his head into the dried stomach of a Solan 
goose, and so preserve the liquid, which they burn in their lamps, and 
also export in barrels.” 

These islanders have only one grievance, the one to which we 
have alluded, but it is a very heavy one. ‘They are too poor to 
buy a big boat, and having no communication with Scotland, they 
are absolutely at the mercy of the factor, who sells them all they 
require and buys from them all they have at his own prices. He 
seems to be a decent person, not taking more advantage than might 
be expected, but the islanders think if they had a boat, or could 
even send things in a mail-boat, say, once a month to Lewis, they 
might have more comfortable lives. ‘They are capital oarsmen, and if 
the Post Office would give them a boat would row it for themselves 
for the monthly communication, and so let poor Mr. Mackay, the 
minister, have his newspaper a month old, and at all events a 
chance of a letter from one of the few families who have left 
St. Kilda for the South or the Colonies, and who now have not 
even a possibility of communicating with their friends. The 
people pay taxes, buying whisky, and they are entitled to be 
recognised by the Post Office, and if we were Mr. Donald 
Cameron, Member for Inverness-shire, including St. Kilda, Lord 
John Manners should have an uncomfortable life of it until their 
claim was recognised. Perhaps it may be some claim on the Post- 
master-General’s sympathies that the St. Kildans are all exceedingly 
polite, so polite that they will on the slightest hint even leave off 
the luxury of boring. They think it polite to visit a stranger and 
talk to him :— 

“In the evening, about twenty women in a body paid me a visit, each 
bringing a burden of turf in her plaid, which they piled up in a corner 
of the room as a gift. After standing for a few minutes with pleasant 
smiles on their good-natured faces, they departed, with a kindly 
‘Feasgar math libh!’ I was subsequently honoured with frequent calls 
from the fair sex, and like misfortunes, they never came singly, but 
in crowds. I had still more frequent visits from the men, who also 
came all together if they came at all. Their visits were no doubt kindly 
meant; but as they all talked, or rather bawled, at one time, and with 
powerful lungs, I was almost driven distracted, and at length, todrown 
the din, seized the pipes (the largest size) and played a piobrachd with 
all the variations. But their good-nature rendered this strategy of no 
avail, as they listened with the utmost decorum until the performance 
was finished, and after thanking me politely, resumed their conversa- 
tion as if it had never been interrupted. But after a time their visits 
suddenly ceased, from which I inferred that my half-jocular grumblings 
had been communicated to them by the minister, They, however, 
remained as friendly as ever.” 

People who are capable of taking a hint like that deserve a 
mail-boat. 





DANIEL DERONDA. 


HERE has, we suspect, never been a popular favourite who 
has so completely found the key to the sympathies of her 
special audience as George Eliot. It was hardly possible to hear the 
second number of ‘ Daniel Deronda” discussed without hearing 
somebody confess that if the story should prove that the author 
was failing in power, it would take a substantial amount of 
flavour out of his or her life. And no doubt few people read 
the second number of the new story without being sensible 
of the danger that there might be a substantial failure 
of power. ‘There can be no doubt that the melodramatic 
element in the second part, the interview between Gwendolen 
Harleth and the mistress of Mr. Grandcourt, was poor and 
conventional. Moreover, the society in which Gwendolen is 
made to move has not quite that distinct local colouring about it 
which George Eliot manages best. She is unrivalled in the power of 
painting genuine county society, of such fixed types as she de- 
picted, for instance, in “* Middlemarch” or in the ‘* Scenes from 
Clerical Life,” society in which the features are well marked and 
definitely fixed, and where the changes of tone are gradual enough 
to be described in that quiet and large style which best suits her 
genius. But the drawing-room style of the London world, or 
anything like the London world, is not inher way. Perhaps there 
is too much hurry and fluctuation in it to admit of its being 
painted with those sweeping outlines and carefully conceived 
gradations of colour in which she most excels. Possibly, too, she 
does not enter sufficiently into the petty fever-heats of society 
to catch their precise tone. Certainly some of the scenes in the 
second part, at Lord Brackenshaw’s archery meeting and in the 
ball-room afterwards, appeared to a good many people painted 
with an uncertain and unskilful touch. Young ladies of Gwen- 
dolen Harleth’s type do not say to their partners, ‘‘ I should like 
to continue walking.” Indeed the whole style of the drawing- 
room dialogue in ‘‘ Daniel Deronda ” strikes us as very ineffective, 








when we compare it with what George Eliot can do, and indeed 
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in this book does do, in painting other situations,—take, for in- 
stance, the delicately-painted scene in which poor Rex, after his 
failure in love, comes with his sister to entreat his father’s consent 
to the plan of their starting off together for the backwoods in one 
of our Colonies. In that scene there is definite effect in every 
touch. In the conversations between Mr. Grandcourt and his 
dependent, Mr. Lush, and in those between Mr. Grandcourt and 
Gwendolen, we find no such effect of reality. They might possibly 
have happened,—though Mr. Grandcourt shows to Lush rather 
the kind and degree of insolence which a proud and selfish woman 
would show to a dependent, than that which a man, who has at 
least passed through the public discipline of school and college 
life, would be likely to show,—but they are not artistically fit for 
a novel even if they did happen, for they are not of the kind which 
carries with it to the imagination of the reader the conviction of 
fidelity. And the same remark applies to the description of Daniel 
Deronda’s college life. It is conceived without any of that 
realistic force and freshness which convince us that the author 
knows what college life of the kind is really like. 

All these ambiguous signs—most of them appearing in the second 
number—made some of the most faithful of George Eliot’s readers 
almost wretched, and even the pathetic and bcautiful picture of 
the little Jewess whom Deronda saves from suicide at the close 
of that number, did not entirely comfort them with the conviction 
that the falling-off was a merely accidental irregularity in the 
execution of the author’s work, to which more attention was 
drawn by the periodical form of publication than it could 
have received if the story had been first published in a com- 
pleted form. But on the whole, the third part has restored, 
and legitimately restored, confidence. Not that we have any 
better notion now than then what the very good young man who 
is the hero of the book really resembles. He is still a lay figure 
to us, for though the analysis of his feelings and motives is often 
very skilful, the same cannot be said of the picture of the way in 
which they take effect, Deronda is still almost as lifeless a figure 
to us as young Bertram in ‘‘Guy Mannering,” or young Neville 
in ** The Antiquary,” or Quentin Durward in the novel of that 
name, or any of the other good but uninteresting young persons 
to whom Sir Walter usually assigned the colourless function of 
hero in his stories. No doubt, the account of Deronda is given much 
more from the interior, but it is not more graphic. We admire, 
but do not as yet believe in, the states of mind which are attributed 
to him. It is quite otherwise, however, with the other elements 
of the third number. The narrative given by Mirah Lapidoth (or 
Mirah Cohen, as it seems she ought to be called) of her early life is 
one of those perfect bits of imaginative conception which common- 
sense criticises as improbable, and something deeper and probably 
better-founded in our nature than common-sense positively 
affirms to be true. No Madonna by the greatest master ever 
took a more absolute hold of the imagination as representing— 
if not exactly the realities of life, those realities behind the reali- 


ties of life which may at any time appear through them, and | 


govern the course of human affections as what we call the realities 
of life cannot govern it—than the picture which Mirah gives 
of her childhood before she was taken from her mother, her 
life after her separation, and the inward light by which she 
seemed to discern the perils by which she was surrounded, and 
to find even her senses stimulated to measure and avoid them. 
Nor can anything be finer than the description of the mood of 
exhaustion, in which suicide for a moment seemed to her lawful 
and right:—‘‘My thoughts were stronger than I was; they 
rushed in and forced me to see all my life from the 
beginning; ever since I was carried away from my mother 
IT had felt myself a lost child, taken up and used by 
strangers, who did not care what my life was to be, but only 
what I could do for them. It seemed all a weary wandering 
and heart-loneliness, as if I had been forced to go to merry- 
makings without the expectation of joy. And now it was worse. 
I was lost again, and dreaded lest any stranger should notice me 
and speak to me. I had a terror of the world. None knew me; 
all would mistake me. I had seen so many in my life who made 
themselves glad with scorning, and laughed at another’s shame. 
What could Ido? This life seemed to be closing in upon me 
with a wall of fire,—everywhere there was scorchingthat made me 
shrink. The high sun-light made me shrink. And I began to 
think that my despair was the voice of God telling me to die.” 
No foil to Gwendolen Harleth’s imperious young-ladyishness and 
self-indulgent wilfulness could have been more natural and artistic 
than this, 

Nor could anything be better than the development of Herr 
Klesmer’s characterin relation both to Miss Arrowpointand to poor 





Gwendolen. Hitherto, ‘‘ Daniel Deronda” has had nothing like 
the proportion of humour in it to which George Eliot has accug. 
tomed us, but it is impossible to find truer humour than the 
scene between the hum-drum Member of Parliament and expectant 
Peer, who is supposed to be a candidate for Miss Arrowpoint’s 
hand, and the vehement cosmopolitan artist, who Tages s0 
furiously under the impression that this clod of a Briton ig 
thought good enough for Miss Arrowpoint on account of hig 
worldly position, while he himself would be held dishonourable 
even in declaring his love for her. The fierce reply which he makeg 
to Mr. Bult’s innocent compliment—that he had too much talent 
to be a mere musician—is not only most dramatic in the anger 
which it expresses at the depreciation of his position in life by a 
rival whom the world regards as so much his superior, and 
whom he regards as so greatly his inferior, but has just the 
enthusiasm and grandeur of conception in it which is need. 
ful for the purpose of making the reader feel how completely 
Klesmer is bound, in his subsequent interview with Gwendolen, to 
measure her aims as well as her hopes, and to warn her from a life 
to which she is urged, not by any high impulse from within, but by 
sheer necessity from without :—‘‘ ‘Ah, Sir, you are under some mig- 
take there,’ said Klesmer, firing up. ‘ No man has too much talent to 
be a musician. A creative artist is no more a mere musician than 
a great statesman is a mere politician. We are not ingenious 
puppets, Sir, who live in a box, and look out on the world only 
when it is gaping foramusement. We help to rule the nationg 
and make the age as much as any other public men. We count 
ourselves on level benches with legislators. And a man who 
speaks effectively through music is compelled to something more 
difficult than Parliamentary eloquence.’” The double contrast thug 
presented between Klesmer’s conception of Art as a great calling, 
and Gwendolen’s conception of Art as a mode of both gaining 
admiration and gaining a living after her family had lost its 
independent position, and between Mirah’s horror of what is 
polluting and Gwendolen’s ineffectual wish not to burden ‘herself . 
with relations closer than any to which her nature responds, 
creates a very fine situation, which we trust George Eliot may 
so work outin her future numbers as to place ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” 
in spite of some superficial defects, on, or not far from, the same 
level with ‘‘ Middlemarch.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LORD SALISBURY AND THE INDIA CIVIL SERVICE. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I shall be obliged if you will permit me to make a few com- 

ments in your columns on the regulations just issued by the 

Marquis of Salisbury, in regard to the system of training and 

selecting candidates for the Civil Service of India. 

The new Blue-book on this subject shows conclusively that 
the disposition of the majority of the authorities consulted is to 
send our future Indian Civilians to some University for part of their 
special training. On the equally crucial question of age, Lord 
Salisbury and the Government have voted with the minority. 
More than one-half of these authorities are opposed to the lower- 
ing of the superior limit of age from 21 to 19. By his Lordship's 
own admission, in his final despatch, dated February 24, 1876, the 
balance of evidence is decidedly against any reduction of age ; and 
this view is taken by Lord Northbrook, by the Civil-Service Com- 
missioners, by Professor Jowett, by certain Members of the Council 
for India, and by other eminent authorities in India. The most 
striking feature in this closely-reasoned Blue- book is not the pre- 
ponderance of feeling in favour of the Oxford scheme, but the ex- 
ceptional excellence of the despatches of quite the junior ‘‘ Wallabs,” 
who are advocating the maintenance of the present limits of age ; 
and, I think, the highest justification of the existing system is that 
the younger members of the Indian Service are called upon to 
contribute advice and assistance to the Home Government, and 
can do so in phrases which would become a despatch from any 
European Embassy. 

If this is the outcome of open competition at a mature age, is 
it advisable to run the risk of instituting a bran-pie of immature 
schoolboys? For this is what the preliminary investigation would 
amount to, if the age be fixed at 17 to 19. Swarms of lads would 
present themselves, as in the Army Entrance Examination, with- 
out any definite object beyond “‘ getting something to do.” 

Again, if Oxford life is, in the future, to be an indispensable 
qualification for Indian life, surely some arrangements can be 
made to meet the necessity without endangering the present in- 
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<ctestusl standard. A boy’s “ public school” is better than his 
« Oxford” or “ Cambridge,” if his residence at the latter is only 
to be of a compulsory and transitory character. His last year at 
school, say from seventeen to eighteen, is generally worth all the 
rest, not only to himself, but to the prestige of the school, either 
dntellectually or athletically. Having run through his school 
course, improving thew and sinew quite as much as anything else, 
he is ready to do battle with the so-called hardships incident to a 
little wholesome ‘‘cramming.” But once declare that his main 
chance will expire at the early age of nineteen, and he will get 
restless of public school life, anxious at sixteen to be reading with 
a private tutor, unsettled in everything, and prematurely called 
apon to meet the requirements of a severe competitive examination. 

Recorded facts go entirely to prove that under the present limit 
of age the intellectual standard has been maintained, if anything 
it has increased lately, and that the health rate is eminently satis- 
factory. By reducing the age to nineteen, we shall be facing pro- 
spective drawbacks without securing any reversionary benefits, 
for the gain of an Oxford degree in purely Oxford subjects will 
not compensate the candidate for inefficiency in the technical 
requirements of his self-chosen calling. 

That Oxford or Cambridge or any other University should be 
chosen as a candidate’s place of residence during his probationary 
period may or may not be salutary to him is an open question ; at 
all events, two years of special training in any one place ought to 
be sufficient for the special object he has in view, and no good is 
likely to accrue to him in after life by inducing him to remain at 
Oxford three years for the purpose of taking up more tools than 
he will ever be able to handle skilfully. ‘The best results have 
hitherto been obtained by carefully restricting the studies of pro- 
dationers to subjects indispensable to their future professional 
pursuits, and by selecting these probationers from among com- 
petitors of mature age. Lord Salisbury is in favour of lowering 
the age for two reasons ; first, because it would be well that un- 
successful candidates should be free at nineteen to enter on any 
other career; and secondly, that as ‘‘the candidates are usually 
more than five times as many as the vacancies, four-fifths of them 
must necessarily fail.” 

On this latter point his Lordship is surely mistaken. The char- 
acter of the examination remains from year to year virtually un- 
changed. Candidates will compete twice, thrice, and though 
the occasion is rare, even four times, working their way by pro- 
gressive stages to the selected list. In this way two-fifths 
altimately pass. I notice that a writer in a weekly contemporary 
allows three-fifths as the proportion of successes ; this is incorrect. 
The same writer also asserts that candidates will compete as many 
as five times. This is obviously impossible. 

Would it not be advisable to compromise the matter by 
extending the competitive age to twenty, thus consulting the 
interests both of the present high intellectual standard, and the 
future prospects of the youths who fail in the competition? This 
would in nowisé interfere with the Government proposals respect- 
ing the further training of probationers at the University.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. Baptiste Scoonss. 

Garrick Chambers, Garrick Street, April 4. 





THE BURIALS BILL. 
(To THs EpiTrorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I should be very sorry to wound the feelings of any of your 
Nonconformist readers, and if my phrase about ‘ poisoning the 
wells” offends them, I am willing to withdraw it, after I have ex- 
plained the sense in which I used it. Mr. Blomfield declared 
that Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Burials Bill was necessary, in order to 
put an end to ‘‘scandals” which were of weekly occurrence. 
Among these ‘“ scandals ” was the following :—The child of parents 
‘who are members of the Church is taken suddenly ill. No parish 
priest or curate is at hand. The distressed parents, accordingly, 
have the child baptised by an “ unauthorised person ;” and for 
this reason the child, having died, is refused Christian burial. 

This is what Mr. Blomfield characterised as a scandal of weekly 
‘occurrence. But the scandal is altogether a myth. I don’t say 
that no clergyman in the land has ever done such a thing (though 
I do not know of a single case), any more than I say that no 
clergyman in the land has ever committed murder. But I do say 


that the clergy have just as much legal power to do the one as 
they have to do the other, and I venture to add that the one is 
just of about as frequent occurrence as the other. Mr. Blomfield’s 
“scandal” was therefore a malicious fable, calculated to poison the 
public mind against a fair discussion of the question, and it was 
in this sense that I characterised it as an attempt to “ poison the 


M. MacCo tt. 


(Mr. MacColl assumes the malice in the blunder, which pretty 
certainly was not malicious at all. There is at the present 
moment a case of complaint in which it is asserted, probably 
erroneously, that this particular scandal occurred. No doubt, it 
is not even alleged by persons who are well informed that it 
could occur often. But the public allegation in question was quite 
enough to take all the malice out of the blunder.—Ep. Spectator.] 





SLEEP AND DREAMS. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—lIt is said to be the sluggard only who tells his dreams, but 
I will venture to trespass on your time with an account of one I 
dreamt the other night. I dreamed that I was chosen to preach 
a sort of lecture-sermon, taking as my subject Butler's “‘ Analogy,” 
and that I was desired to give a specimen of what I should say. 

I began thus :—“‘ It may be expedient—it may be necessary— 
to prove the truth of Christianity. To prove the truth of religion 
without entering into the question of the differences between the 
various religions of the world is as unnecessary as to prove the 
truth of hunger or of sleep. There are states of being when a 
man does not feel the craving of hunger, or receive the gift of 
sleep ; there are a few Atheists among the millions who live and 
have lived in the world, but the one state is as unnatural as the 
other.” 

Is this an old, hackneyed argument, which I have heard and 
forgotten, or is ita new one? It seemed to me forcible, not only 
when I was asleep, but after I woke.—I am, Sir, &c., E. G. T. F. 

[It is an old argument, which the dreamer had probably read 
often and forgotten, but not the less forcible, for that. New 
arguments on the subject would perhaps not be very forcible. 
Still it probably indicated the activity of the memory of the 
dreamer, rather than of his reasoning powers, at the time.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] : 


POETRY. 
—>-- — 
SPRING IS COMING. 

By the bursting of the leaves, 
By the lengthening of the eves,— 

Spring is coming. 
By the flowers that scent the air, 
By the skies more blue and fair, 
By the singing.everywhere,— 

Spring is coming. 





All the woods and fields rejoice,— 
Spring is coming. 
Only here and there a voice,— 
Here of buds the worm has worn, 
Here of birds whose nest is torn ; 
There of those whose life is pent 
Far from pleasant sight and scent— 
Wails, as if their life’s distress 
Won a new, wild bitterness ;— 
Spring is coming. F. 


W. Bz 





“WHY DON’T THE WORKING-MAN GO TO CHURCH 2?” 
I poant go to Church, ’cause I cannot see the good, 

And yet I’m none so sartain I should go there if I could; 

For I does what I likes, and jest when I likes, d’yer see? 

And I’ve none so great a liking for them seats called ‘ Free.” 


I doant go to Church, ’cause my coat is getting old, 

And the big folks look and mutter, ‘‘ Beggars, sure, is getting 
bold.” 

Maybe, some day up in heaven, if they get there, they will larn 
Them above don’t stop to ask yer, if your coat has got a darn. 


I doant go to Church, ‘cause the place it be so grand, 

Fit for them wi’ coach and ‘osses, wi’ great housen, and wi’ land ; 
And then Parson he’s so larned, what a’ means I cannot tell ; 
Folk speaks plainer down at Chappel. How they du go on at 
Hell! 

I doant go to Church, ‘cause, wi’ Squoire a’ sitting there, 

I keep thinking what he called me, when he cotched me wi’ a snare ; 
It were jest outside my garden, yet the names that he did call! 
Thief and poacher! lawkamussy! but a rabbut arter all! 

Parson, he’s a kind old gem’man, and his wife is kinder still, 

Wi' her tracs, and wi’ her pudden, and her bottles when ye’re ill ; 
But it’s not what I wants, to be tinkered when I’m down ; 





wells.”—I am, Sir, &c., 





It’s to get up, and to keep up, and ‘ave summat o’ my own. 
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That’s the thing. And if the Boible (as them farmers du agree) | 


Be agen poor folk a’ rising, then I'll let the Boible be. 
Parson says, I’m but a haythen. Well, a toad ‘ull love his hole. 
If he cared more for my body, praps I’d care more for my soul. 


So I doant go to Church, ’cause I dunnot see the good ; 

But I takes a walk instead of’t in the holler by the wood; 
And my dawg he goes behind me, and I smoakes all the way ; 
He’s a rare ’un still at rabbuts is my old dawg Tray. 








BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF LORD MACAULAY.* 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 
Tur most striking feature in Lord Macaulay’s style, both as essayist 
and as letter-writer, is a certain uniformity of intellectual form and 
pressure which, while it secures a high standard of both sense and 
brilliance, is hardly consistent with that play and variety which one 
expects from the happier kind of letters. His letters are exceed- 
ingly good letters of their sort, but they are the letters of a 
modern essayist, though they have none of the formality and elabor- 
ateness of the essayist of the antique school. His manner is 
always easy and unconventional, but though easy and unconven- 
tional, it is exhaustive, discursive, keeps up an equal pressure 
at all points, and has none of the alternate negligence and in- 
tensity of the style of men who shine not less or even more in 
correspondence than they do in exposition. Lord Palmerston’s 
best despatches were familiar letters. Macaulay’s best letters, 
though some of them contained excellent nonsense, and all of 
them traces of quick and vivid perception, had somehow the air, 
not indeed of despatches, but at least of epistles, in which the 
explanatory element predominates over the conversational. And 
yet Macaulay was certainly not wanting in that lively appreciation 
of what is immediately before the attention, which is the chief 
element in social intercourse. He felt keenly occasional slights 
and occasional courtesies. At college, according to Mr. 
Trevelyan, his characteristics were supposed to be ‘‘gener- 
osity and vindictiveness.” Of the former quality there is evi- 
dence enough throughout his life, while of the latter we see 
little trace, except in relation to two men, Brougham and Croker, 
for whom he had some reason to feel a well-grounded animosity. 
But it was Macaulay's peculiarity that while he was keenly alive, 
as Lord Lytton would have said, to ‘‘the Occasional,” he gave the 
sort of expression to these feelings of his which would have been 
more suitable to ‘‘the Permanent.” For the signs of personal self- 
seeking, vanity, and caprice Macaulay had a very sharp perception. 
But he expressed his feelings when the occasion was trivial, just 
as he did when the occasion was historic. Lord Brougham was 
his favourite aversion, and as we have said, not without good 
personal reasons, but he was quite as keen in his prognostic of 
Lord Brougham’s failure from this cause, when the sin in ques- 
tion was tyranny over Edinburgh Reviewers, as he was in his 
prognostic of Lord Ellenborough’s failure, when the occasion was 
a great political blunder on the largest scale. It was really the 
qualities in which the two men agreed,—the overbearing private 
arrogance and vanity, the indifference to the public interests as 
compared with the private interests involved in the issues on 
which they showed themselves most deeply interested,—which 
excited Macaulay’s wrath in both instances; but he was not 
careful to reserve the historic style for the historic occasion. He 
was a good hater, but like a good Whig, what he hated most 
were the sort of faults which made a man prefer his private in- 
terests to the interests of the public, whether they were or were 
not the sort of faults which brought him into collision with him- 
self. What can be better in its way, but what could be less 
conversational, and more on the high level of great historical 
judgments, than this diagnosis of Lord Brougham, which Mar- 
garet Macaulay put down in her journal as early as November, 
1831 ?— 

** November 27.—I am just returned from a long walk, during which 
the conversation turned entirely on one subject. After a little previous 
talk about a certain great personage, I asked Tom when the present 
coolness between them began. He said: ‘Nothing could exceed my 
respect and admiration for him in early days. I saw at that time 
private letters in which he spoke highly of my articles, and of me as 
the most rising man of the time. After a while, however, I began to 


remark that he became extremely cold to me, hardly ever spoke to me 
on circuit, and treated me with marked slight. If I were talking toa 
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man, if he wished to speak to him on politics or anything else that was 
not in any sense a private matter, he always drew him away from 
instead of addressing us both. When my article on Hallam came ou 
he complained to Jeffrey that I took up too much of the Review ~ 
when my first article on Mill appeared, he foamed with rage and w. 
very angry with Jeffrey for having printed it.’ But,’ said I, ‘the Mille 
are friends of his, and he naturally did not like them to be attacked,’ 
—‘On the contrary,’ said Tom, ‘ he had attacked them fiercely himself: 
but he thought I bad made a hit, and was angry accordingly. When a 
friend of mine defended my articles to him, he said: “I know nothi 
of the articles. I havo not read Macaulay's articles.” What can be 
imagined more absurd than his keeping up an angry correspondence 
with Jeffrey about articles he has never read? Well, the next thin 
was that Jeffrey, who was about to give up the editorship, asked at 
I would take it. I said that I would gladly do so, if they would remove 
the head-quarters of the Review toLondon. Jeffrey wrote to him about 
it. He disapproved of it so strongly that the plan was given up. The 
truth was that he felt that his power over the Review diminished as. 
mine increased, and he saw that he would have very little indeed j 
were editor. I then came into Parliament. I do not complain that he 
should have preferred Denman’s claims to mine, and that he should 
have blamed Lord Lansdowne for not considering him. I went to take. 
my seat. As I turned from the table at which I had been taki 
the oaths, he stood as near to me as you do now, and he cut me d 
We never spoke in the House, excepting once, that I can remember, 
when a few words passed between us in the lobby. I have sat close to 
him when many men of whom I knew nothing have introduced them. 
selves to me to shake hands, and congratulate me after making a 
speech, and he has never said asingle word. I know that it is jealousy, 
becanse I am not the first man whom he has used in this way. During 
the debate on the Catholic claims he was so enraged because Lord 
Plunket had made a very splendid display, and because the Catholicg. 
had chosen Sir Francis Burdett instead of him to bring the Bill for. 
ward, that he threw every difficulty in its way. Sir Francis once 
said to him: ‘‘ Really, Mr.——, you are so jealous that it is impossible 
to act with you.” I never will serve in an Administration of which he 
is the head. On that I have most firmly made up my mind. I do not 
believe that it is in his nature to be a month in office without caballing 
against his colleagues. He is, next to the King, the most popular man 
in England. There is no other man whose entrance into any town in 
the kingdom would be so certain to be with huzzaing and taking-off of 
horses. At the same time he is in a very ticklish situation, for he has 
no real friends. Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Mackintosh, all speak of him 
as I now speak to you. I was talking to Sydney Smith of him the 
other day, and said that, great as I felt his faults to be, I must allow 
him a real desire to raise the lower orders, and do good by education, 
and those methods upon which his heart has been always set. Sydney 
would not allow this, or any other, merit. Now if those who are called 
his friends feel towards him, as they all do, angry and sore at his over- 
bearing, arrogant, and neglectful conduct, when those reactions in public 
feeling, which must come, arrive, he will have nothing to return upon, no 
place of refuge, no band of such tried friends as Fox and Canning had to 
support him. You will see that he will soon place himself in a false position: 
before the public. His popularity will go down, and he will find himself 
alone. Mr. Pitt, it is true, did not study to strengthen himself by friend- 
ships; but this was not from jealousy. Ido not love the man, but! believe 
he was quite superior to that. It was from a solitary pride he bad. I 
heard at Holland House the other day that Sir Philip Francis said that, 
though be hated Pitt, he must confess there was something fine in 
seeing how he maintained his post by himself. “ The lion walks alone,” 
he said. “The jackals herd together.”’” 
Some of the other graphic touches which show Macaulay’s feeling 
for Brougham, such as that in his description of William IV.’s 
coronation, when he says, ‘‘ The Chancellor looked like Mephis- 
topheles behind Margaret in the church,” or another passage, in 
which he describes his ‘‘demoniacal” persecution of Mr. Napier 
(the editor of the Edinburgh Review) for not in every respect 
doing his will, might be the result of a purely personal animosity; 
but read the whole life, and it is perfectly clear that this was not 
so at all, that his personal ‘‘ vindictiveness towards Brougham,” if 
so it can be called, though it was undoubtedly first called forth, 
and was given its keen edge, by personal slights, was shaped by 
Macaulay's fierce Whig hatred of the qualities most dangerous to 
public interests, and took precisely the form which his historical 
judgment on similar failings take in his essays and his histories. 
What he wrote and said of Lord Ellenborough, though not so keen 
in its personality, was precisely of the same kind as what he wrote 
and said of Lord Brougham. He separated himself from his party 
in 1843 on the question of voting thanks to Lord Ellenborough 
as Viceroy of India ; he declared his belief that both the Court of 
Directors and her Majesty’s Ministers were secretly in a panic, 
looking forward to Lord Ellenborough’s next freak ; he entreated 
the Court of Directors to recall Lord Ellenborough, and within a 
year they actually recalled him. It is quite obvious that his 
aversion for Lord Ellenborough, founded on no private quarrels. 
such as those which sharpened his aversion for Lord Brougham, 
was due to just the same causes,—the strong repulsion which 
penetrated his whole character for all the characteristics which: 
tend to make men sacrifice public interests for private ends. 
This vehemence of personal feeling is, of course, quite incon- 
sistent with the frigidity of temperament which is usually ascribed 
to men who are rather incarnate principles than human beings. 
And as Mr. ‘Trevelyan shows, in private and domestic relations, 
Macaulay, so far from being an incarnation of general principles, 
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was one of the tenderest and most passionately attached of men. 
Still, it is true of him, and in some sense, his chief peculiarity, 
that deep as were his individual affections, his intellect worked 
chiefly, if not exclusively, not on those points where the indi- 
vidual affections are concentrated, not on religious faith or moral 
problems or the interior of personal life, but on the characteristic 
features and principles of public life and social progress, on 
those pictorial aspects of men and of affairs which are of the 
most importance in bringing before the mind the march of 
public events,—and that even in his poetry while he is pic- 
turesque and eloquent, he never really touches the centre of 
personal feelings. His mind had, in some sense, too much 
generalising impulse and grasp for that individuality which is of 
the very essence of the highest poetry. Take the lines written 
after his rejection at Edinburgh in 1847. Mr. Trevelyan speaks 
of them with admiration. But to us they have the fault of all 
Macaulay’s poetry, that they are far too abstract, —pictorial without 
being life-like, —and that instead of touching the centre of the indi- 
vidual situation, they would apply equally well to almost any man’s 
public failure, and indeed to a great many men’s much better than 
to hisown. There is, in his poetry, a breadth and washiness of 
colour which is admirable for the purposes of pictorial generalisa- 
tion, but which fails in touching the real centre of any deep feeling. 
And in fact, Macaulay would not have been what he was, a per- 
fect well-spring of information and instruction and illustration on 
the significance of political history, if he had not had an intellect 
which turned itself almost spontaneously away from what was 
strictly individual, and towards the more general lessons of public 
life. His nature indeed was much more than intellectual, but, 
so far as it was intellectual, it was a sort of sieve in which to sift 
out the pictures and the lessons best adapted for public use, 
while the remnant which had no such public significance was put 
almost or quite unconsciously aside. In writing of Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s life, he says, ‘‘ A fine fellow, but too stoical for my taste. 
I love a little of the Epicurean clement in virtue.” The truth is, 
he had just enough of it to adapt himself to his age. He was by 
no means an Epicurean. But had he been wholly without the Epi- 
urean in him, he would not have been the Whig philosopher he was. 
Considering that Lord Macaulay’s imagination was so striking 
a part of all that was greatest in him, it would seem curious 
to many people that he should have felt keenly his want of 
critical capacity to enter into the individual merits of great 
works of imagination; but if our account of him be correct, 
this is exactly what we might expect. In declining to review 
Sir Walter Scott for the Edinburgh, he puts his refusal pre- 
cisely on this ground. Such a review ought, he says, to be a 
criticism, on Scott’s great works of imagination, and for such a 
task he has no power. ‘I have never written a page of criticism 
‘On poetry or the fine arts which I would not burn, if I had the 
power. Hazlitt used to say of himself,‘I am nothing, if not 
critical.’ The case with me is directly the reverse. I have a strong 
and acute enjoyment of works of the imagination, but I have 
never habituated myself to dissect them. Perhaps I enjoy 
them the more keenly for that very reason. Such books 
as Lessing’s Laocoon, such passages as the criticism on Hamlet 
in Wilhelm Meister, fill me with wonder and despair.” 
That was a perfectly intelligible avowal of Lord Macaulay's. 
His genius, though imaginative in its kind, was not imaginative in 
the sense of entering deeply into the life of any individual crea- 
tion, but was of the type which rejects what is strictly individual, 
for what has a public lesson and a political drift. We have seen 
4 reproach brought against Mr. Trevelyan that he has not allowed 
his uncle’s private belief in relation to religion and other such 
matters on which he never wrote and hardly ever conversed, to 
‘come out more clearly. It is quite possible that Mr. Trevelyan 
had not the means of telling the secret. It is quite possible, too, 
that if he had the means, his account of Lord Macaulay's private 
thoughts on subjects to which his intellect was not directed with 
any vigour or certainty, would not have added to the value of 
the book. A more perfect picture of the great Whig essayist 
‘could hardly have been produced than the picture which Mr. 
Trevelyan has painted with so reticent a good taste, and yet with 
$0 much delicacy of perception. To have filled-in the pages in 
that life which are so characteristically left blank, might have 
Spoiled the portrait, and could hardly have improved it. 


‘ 





THE MIDLAND RAILWAY.* 
Mr. Wittrams's history of the Midland Railway gives us, with 
great particularity and detail, an account of the precise state of 
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great Midland district. 
gamation, and the Midland Counties Railway takes its place 
among the respectable provincial lines; then it takes another 


us in his entertaining volume. 
follow his narrative very closely, but we propose to point out a 
few of the considerations which have most. struck us in perusing it. 


things as regards locomotion and the transit of goods in the days 
before Railways, of the opposition which was offered on all sides 
to the new system, of the triumph which its pioneers ultimately 
achieved, and of the enormous benefits which we, their children, 
derive from their achievements. He takes, as it were, one single 
chapter of the ‘“‘ History of Modern Enterprise,” and tells it 
thoroughly, thereby contributing in no small degree to a right 
understanding of the entire subject. Whenever that history 
comes to be written, it will, in some important respects, require a 
historian of other and higher gifts than Mr. Williams, but we are 
sure that no future historian will find himself at liberty to neglect 
the store of information which our author has so laboriously and, 
on the whole, so effectively put together. 

Our author is an enthusiast, and hig book has all the merits 
and many of the faults of an enthusiast. He and the Midland 
Railway were, he says, born about the same time and near the 
same place ; he appears to have resided in its ‘‘ territory ” all his 
life, and to have passed no inconsiderable portion of it in travelling 
to and fro upon it. Whenever and wherever a new branch line, 
or ‘‘ link,” was projected, fresh extensions conceived, amalgama- 
tion suggested, or opposition to any of these to be concocted, 
there was Mr. Williams, with his note-book. Enterprising 
managers, bland directors, obstreperous shareholders, engineers, 
station-masters, surveyors, lawyers, must all be tolerably familiar 
with him by this time, for he has allowed nothing to escape him. 
From Carlisle to St. Pancras, or from Swansea to Normanton, he 
has the whole of the line at his fingers’ ends, and nothing seems to 
have occurred, from a landslip to a banquet, from the ‘‘ caravan” 
on Blea Moor to the committee-room of the House of Commons, 
without the presence of the indefatigable annotator, questioning 
and cross-questioning, suggesting, admiring, recording, and 
finally, printing it all. 

The Midland Railway was ‘‘ born,” to use Mr. Williams's phrase, 
on the morning of August 16, 1832. On that memorable occasion, a 
group of plain, practical men met in the parlour of the Sun Inn, at 
Eastwood, in Nottinghamshire, to devise means of conveying the 
coals of the district to the county town of Leicester. Atasecond 
meeting, held some ten days afterwards, a sum of £32,000 was 


subscribed by the coalowners, and some £15,000 by three others, 


Little could those excellent men have supposed that they were 


setting in motion a force which would create in about forty years 
a 
in a revenue of £5,000,000 a year, and that numbers a con- 
stituency of some 20,000 shareholders. 
add, would they suppose that the history of their doings and 
the doings that sprang from them would be told in the goodly 
volume of 700 pages now before us. 
not to be struck by the simplicity, we might almost 
say the modesty, of the early pioneers of Railway enter- 
prise. They had no idea that they were about to initiate a 
change so great that it would affect the whole social life of the 
country, that they were revolutionaries of a most determined and 
virulent type. They had no idea that they or their successors 
would so chop up the face of the country that it would hardly be 
recognisable for the same in less than half a century, that they 
would efface land-marks and boundaries, obliterate distinctions, 
eradicate prejudices, and in many of these cases create totally 
fresh ones. All they wanted—it is the same story over and over 
again—was a wider market for their wares. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that all that these respectable gentlemen at Eastwood 
desired at the first was the conveyance of coal and minerals from 
one part of a limited district to another. 
gone on. 
growth. First, a short line to connect two or three villages and a 
coal district with each other and the county town, then a con- 
necting-branch to another big town or two, and afterwards to 
Birmingham. All these branches and links and loops were to 


property that has cost £50,000,000 of money, that brings 


And as little, we may 


It is impossible, 


As it began, so it has 
There was nothing spasmodic or artificial about its 


‘supply obvious wants,” and in response to the demands of the 
Then we hear of a comprehensive amal- 


tep, and tries to get up to town, but very tentatively and gradu- 


ally, forming an alliance with its old rival, the Great Northern, 
fo 
by ‘leaps and bounds,” making, as it were, aspring on the metro- 
polis, and building for itself the most splendid of all the railway 
palaces of London. 


r the purpose. Finally, throwing off all leading-strings, and 


Such is a rough outline of the story which Mr. Williams tells 
1t would be impossible for us to 
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One matter arises out of what has just been said with regard to 
the traffic of goods, When we speak of the days before railways, 
we are apt to think mainly, if not exclusively, on the delays and 
inconveniences to travellers, and of the stay-at-home habits and 
modes of thought engendered thereby. But an equally important 
matter, and one probably even more widely appreciated, was the 
hindrances to business by the want of facilities for the transit of 
goods. Few people probably required to travel from Leicester 
to Plymouth or York, but everybody at Leicester was 
interested that its worsteds and stockings should find their 
markets all over the country. Mr. Williams very graphically 
sketches the state of things when ‘ the only modes of conveyance 
were three,—the canal, the fly-waggon, and the coach.” It took 
two days for wool to travel the fifteen miles between Leicester and 
Harborough, and the expense was 6d. percwt. ‘The charge for 
haberdashery from Lincoln to London was £2 15s. per ton by 
canal, 5s. per cwt. by waggon, and 1d. per lb. by coach. The 
canal communication between Leicester and Birmingham was 
double the distance of a direct route, and the land carriage cost 
30s. per ton. The delays were equally prejudicial to business ; 
parcels had to be sent by all manner of curiously round- 
about routes,—goods from Plymouth, for instance, had to 
come by sea to London, and Leicester fabrics going north had 
to travel by water by way of Nottingham to Gainsburgh, and 
-thence to Leeds and the West Riding generally, the voyage occu- 
pying from twenty-four days to a month. Here we may fitly 
compare with this state of things the picture which Mr. Williams 
draws in another place of the ‘‘inwards” platform of the St. 
Pancras goods station, where ‘‘we find cases of hardware from 
Birmingham, casks of shoes from Leicester, hampers of lace from 
Nottingham, agricultural implements from Lincoln, crates of 
earthenware from Staffordshire, skips of lint from Chesterfield 
for Guy’s Hospital, boxes of biscuits from Reading, sacks of seeds 
from Wisbeach, hats from Luton, mangles from Keighley, ale 
from Burton, castings from Leeds, tins of butter from Liver- 
pool, whisky from Glasgow, trusses of canvas and bales of 
hides from Leith, and last, but not least, ‘mild-cured Cum- 
berland bacon’ direct from the United States.” And yet we are 
told again, and for the hundredth time, that it was the towns 
which opposed the railways quite as much as the landowners. 
It was the tradesmen, quite as much as the Dukes, who were so 
frequently ‘‘one too many ”’ for the engineers, and who caused the 
détour or entire avoidance which had subsequently to be rectified 
at so great and so unnecessary a cost. Even to-day, if we cast 
our eyes over a Bradshaw map, we can ‘‘spot” town after town 
which, having been, in deference to its own shortsightedness, left 
on one side of what proved to be the main stream of life and 
affairs, is either now paying the penalty in its own comparative 
obscurity, or has to remedy past default in a ‘ white sheet.” But 
these are the common-places of railway history. 

Mr, Williams devotes considerable space to the endless squab- 
bles and recriminations of rival lines and their projectors, 
particularly to the ‘‘ scenes” in the Parliamentary committee-rooms, 
These undoubtedly have a certain interest, but it is one that 
might be satisfied, we think, if the eloquent speech of Mr. Denison, 
().C., and the spirited rejoinder of Mr. Venables, Q.C., together 
with the caustic observations of ‘‘ Sir” W. Vernon Harcourt, Q.C., 
were printed in an appendix. The speeches of learned counsel, 
unless they are of the very highest order of merit, and even then, 
except on special occasions, are apt to fall flat twenty years after 
date. According to Mr. Williams, railway directors are, as a 
rule, the victims of the most unscrupulous suspicion and opposi- 
tion in nearly every direction. His eyes discern in them a sort 
of committee of beneficence, when, to ordinary spectators, they 
are simply cogitating how best to increase and develop 
the value and extent of their property. We put it thus 
plainly, because it is a point of view to which Mr. Williams 
appears generally oblivious. To say that railway directors 
reduce their fares, or repair their permanent way, or provide 
occasionally situations for their maimed and crippled servants, 
is simply to state that they are engaged upon their very obvious 
and generally well-requited duties. But Mr. Williams announces 
their decisions after this fashion. ‘‘ Reasons,” he says, ‘‘ of high 
policy won the day, and tens of millions of passengers, who have 
since been borne swiftly and comfortably through the land, have 
been grateful that instead of the narrowness and greed so commonly 
and so often attributed to railway administration, a statesmanlike 
and philanthropic temper has prevailed and triumphed.” And we 


can hardly fancy the astute Mr. Allport refraining from a quiet 
smile at our author’s expense, when he reads his declamation about 
his ‘‘ humanitarian and elevated spirit and policy.” Nor can we 





imagine him defending himself before a meeting at Derby, such 
as that described on page 250, in the language of the letter to Mr. 
Williams printed on page 280. To a partisan of the class of Mr. 
Williams, who does not care to conceal his partisanship, the 
Directors of the Midland Railway have always been men of such 
transparent honesty and unselfishness, that it is treason to doubt 
or question their proceedings or intentions. Woe betide the 
‘unfortunate town which, like Sheffield in 1863, indulged in 
trifling flirtation with a rival line, intended obviously enough to 
heighten the value of her attractions in the eyes of the Midland 
Board. ‘‘The Midland Board,” says Mr. Williams, “ could 
believe their ears,” and forthwith, thirteen years afterwards, 
outpoured are all the vials of his wrath on the unfortunate 
‘Sheffielders.” And he has evidently similarly enlarged views 
of what, if he were writing to-day, we imagine he would cal} 
‘‘ territorialisation,” for after describing, not a whit too glowingly, 
the magnificent prospects of the Nottinghamshire coal-field, he 
declares, ‘‘to the Midland Company this district rightfully belongs” 
Occasionally, but only very seldom, it is true, what we have de 
scribed as his enthusiasm for his subject runs away with him, 
When an ordinarily grave writer describes a branch line of rai}. 
way as the ‘‘coy and reluctant Brecon and Neath line,” or de 
scribes the “‘ graceful and bounding appearance” of a railway- 
engine, or iron bridges in a Jandscape as being as ‘‘ strong as they 
are beautiful,” or professes his delight in standing in a roadside 
station while the night-mail passes, we differ from him, and 
forgive the aberration. 

We have only a few words of criticism to offer on one or two 
points, that may be amended, possibly, in future editions. In regard 
of the illustrations, Mr. Williams would add immensely to the 
attraction and popularity of his book with the general public, if 
he would spare a few of the viaducts, tunnels, cuttings, and 
bridges, and give us a few more of the manor-houses he enumerates 
so enticingly in the preface. The views of Newstead, Westwood, 
Wollaton, and the like are really charming ; and as far as we have 
observed, all the ‘‘ cuts” are well executed. His historical and 
genealogical lore is frequently somewhat vague and uncertain, but 
he is never dogmatic about it, and usually gives us the option of 
choosing between two or three accounts of the matter in hand. 
Nor are personal details a strong point with Mr. Williams. It 
is, to say the very least of it, a loose way of putting it, to say that 
Sir Robert Peel declined a funeral in Westminster Abbey. It could 
not have been Queen Charlotte, with whom in 1725 Whiston 
discussed scientific matters. The title of the eldest son of the 
“Marquis” of Westminster is not ‘‘ Viscount Belgrave,” but Earl 
Grosvenor. It appears that this volume is published by subscrip- 
tion, and after an obsolete fashion, the names of the subscribers 
are printed at the end. In this list, there are more mistakes or 
misprints than we ever before observed in a document of similar 
length. It would require quite a company of revisionists, 

But these, after all, are small matters, and may be easily 
mended. It would bea poor acknowledgment of the pleasure we 
have found in Mr. Williams’s company to part with him without 
warm thanks, and urging our readers to make his acquaintance 
He has told a tale that was worth the telling thoroughly well. 


STEPHEN HAWKER, VICAR OF MORWENSTOW.* 


Mr. GAtron might fairly claim Robert Stephen Hawker as an 
example of heredity in the matter of religious instincts. His 
grandfather was Dr. Hawker, sometime rector of Charles, Ply- 
mouth, whose Morning and Evening Portions are still a favourite 
book of devotion in Evangelical families, a most pronounced 
Calvinist, who had, we have heard, in his church two galleries 
severally labelled, ‘‘ For the converted,” ‘* For the unconverted.” 
His father had, as far as we know, no very marked theological 
leaning, but the religious feeling must have been strong in him, 
as he left the medical profession in mature life for what seems to 
have been a very hopeless prospect in the Church. Mr. Hawker 
reproduced the force and decision of his grandfather's disposition, 
but gave them a very different direction. 

Little is told of his boyhood, which he spent in his grandfather's 
house till his propensity for mischief, a propensity strongly 
developed throughout life, made him more than the old man 
could endure. ‘The liberality of an aunt enabled him to go to 
Oxford. When her death, and the consequent failure of means, 
threatened to interrupt his career, he found a way out of the 











* The Vicar of Morwenstow: a Life of Robert Stephen Hawker, M.A. By S. Baring- 
Gould, M.A. London: Henry S. King and Co. 1876. 

Memorials of the late Rev. Robert Stephen Hawker, M.A., sometime Vicar of Morwen- 
stow. Collected, arranged, and edited by the Rey. F. G. Lee. London: Chatto 
and Windus, 1876, 
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Fiffculty, characteristic of the man, but not of the best part of 
him, As soon 38 his father had told him that he must leave 
Oxford, ‘‘ without waiting to put on his hat, he ran from Stratton 
to Bude, arrived hot and blown ot Eis, and proposed to Miss 
Charlotte I’ans to become his wife.” Miss I’ans was a year older 
than his own mother, but she had £200 a year and a share of 
gome land. ‘The gross selfishness of the act was in a sense re- 
deemed by the constant and loyal affection of the husband, and 
by his genuine grief when the wife died at an advanecd age, after 
a happy union of more than forty years. ; o. 
Taking orders in 1829, Mr. Hawker was not long in obtaining 
preferment. The Bishop of Exeter, applying probably with 
characteristic zeal the principle of choosing the best man, offered 
him the living of which his own father was curate. The son, 
however, had not the courage of hispatron. He declined the pre- 
ferment, and even persuaded the Bishop to give it to Mr. Hawker 
the elder. In the same year, Morwenstow fell vacant. It was 
offered to Mr. Hawker, and accepted. There he remained till the 
end of his days. It was a strange place, and its new vicar was an 
appropriate figure in its scenery. 

Mr. Hawker’s life as the pastor of a parish on the wild Cornish 
coast is the most interesting, as it is the most pleasing part of his 
biography. He had an intense sympathy for the poor, and he 
expressed it in every way that he could command, not least forcibly 
by deeds, for he was so open-handed that he would strip himself 
of food and raiment to relieve the distressed. He was accus- 
tomed to say, ‘‘If [ eat and drink and see my poor hunger and 
thirst, I am not a minister of Christ, but a lion that lurketh in his 
den to ravish the poor,” and he wrote upon the porch of his 
vicarage (the value of the living was £365) :— 

‘A home, a glebe, a pound a day, 
A pleasant place to watch and pray, 
Be true to Church, be kind to poor, 
O minister, for evermore !” 
We are sorry to be told by Mr. Baring-Gould that his successor 
has effaced these lines. 

The mention of a sea-coast parish in Cornwall suggests the 
idea of wrecks, and we are sorry to say, of wrecking. The old 
notion, so naively expressed by the parish clerk who wondered 
that there was no supplication for wrecks in the Prayer-book, 
still lingered among the people, but chiefly in the form of an un- 
willingness to help a shipwrecked crew. That the Vicar fought 
against such feelings with all the force of his passionate nature 
need hardly be said. Mr. Baring-Gould describes a striking 
scene, which happened, it should be said in justice to Morwen- 
stow, at Clovelly, in which he denounced with prophetic energy 
the baseness of the men who stood by and saw human beings 
perish, but were ready enough to risk their lives when there was 
a question of salvage. ‘To shipwrecked men, Mr. Hawker was all 
generosity and kindness. Let any one read the touching story of 
thé wrecks of the ‘Caledonia,’ the ‘ Phoenix,’ and the ‘ Alonzo’ 
(pp. 131-148), and he will acknowledge that the Vicar of Mor- 
wenstow was one of those ‘‘to whom much shall be forgiven.” 

Mr. Hawker was widely known beyond his parish as a writer of 
no small power. His ‘‘Song of the Western Men,” in which he 
skilfully adapted the genuine old burden,— 

“ And shall Trelawney die? And shall Trelawney die? 

Then thirty thousand Cornish men will know the reason why,” 

to a ballad of his own production, had the transcendent success of 
deceiving Lord Macaulay. He was, perhaps, a little too fond of 
these literary deceptions. In his early days, a love of hoaxing had 
been a ruling passion with him, witness the ludicrous deception 
by which he made all Bude and the country round come down to 
the shore night after night to see and hear a mermaid, the mermaid 
being nothing else than Robert Hawker himself duly dressed up. 
When clerical dignity forbad such pranks, he seems to have turned his 
ingenuity into other channels. We havea very distinct impression 
that the Foot-prints of Former Men in Cornwall, reviewed in these 

columns some years ago, contained much that was not genuine. 
Ecclesiastically, Mr. Hawker held most decided Anglican 
opinions. Cornwall, abounding, as it does, in the names and 
memorials of British saints, was the very place to foster his faith. 
He saw everywhere about him the proofs that he was the priest 
of a Church which had existed long before the Popes had even 
claimed supremacy in Christendom. Mr. Baring-Gould thinks that 
his theology was permanently affected by his early associations, but 
in truth theology seemed to have always had less importance for him 
than ecclesiastical order. Satisfied that his spiritual pedigree was 
faultless, he made comparatively light of articles of faith. Against 
those who exercised spiritual functions without what he con- 
sidered to be a genuine title, he displayed the utmost bitterness. 





We are glad to believe that much of this existed only in his 
modes of expression. When he said to a parishioner who had 
thought that he might be unwilling to bury a Dissenter, that he 
should be “ but too happy to bury them all,” and apologised for 
services rendered to Nonconformist farmers by saying, “I try 
my best to make them snug in this world, they will be so miser- 
able in the next,” we have, perhaps, only specimens of a humorous 
bitterness which indicated no real malignity ; but when, in a letter 
which Mr. Lee has been unwise enough to print, he sees in Bishop 
Wilberforce’s sudden death a judgment “for a defiant and 
rancorous speech,” and believes that Bishop Patteson was left to 
die because he was ‘‘ Arian, Wesleyan, heretical,” we cannot but 
see that the gall of ecclesiastical bitterness was deep in his soul. 

His life was closed by a melancholy scene of superstition and 
treachery. During the last months of his life, many cares pressed 
upon him, and an old habit of taking opium was resumed. His 
health grew worse, and on Monday, August 9, 1875, he was 
struck down with paralysis. On the Friday following, a Roman 
Catholic priest was sent for, and the sacraments of Baptism, 
Penance, Extreme Unction, and Communion were administered. 
There does not seem to be a shadow of proof that he was sensible 
of what was being done, and Mr. Baring-Gould is confident that 
while he yet retained his powers of mind, he held an unshaken con- 
fidence in his position as an Anglican priest. Mr. F. G. Lee, who has 
intruded himself into the matter, in a book written in very ques- 
tionable taste, has collected a number of violent expressions about 
the Bishops and the Public Worship Act, and the general position of 
ecclesiastical affairs, to prove that he had for some time contem- 
plated the step. Such expressions the old man was only too ready 
to use, and they weigh nothing against the solemn expression of 
his wish, when he was leaving Morwenstow for the last time, that 
he might be buried by the side of his first wife; and against the 
curiously significant act that, on the day but one before the fatal 
stroke, he had himself photographed, for the first time in his life, 
in cassock, surplice, stole, and biretta. It was a curious confession 
of faith, but it was just such a one as the man was likely to make,. 
and Mr. Baring-Gould is quite right in regarding it as “‘a solemn 
testimony that he believed in his Orders, that he regarded himself 
as a priest of the English Church.” A Church which thinks con- 
versions so gained worth having is self-condemned. 

Of Mr. Lee’s book we have expressed our opinion ; Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s is of a quite different type, showing some signs of 
hasty composition—for the world will not wait now-a-days—but 
a really good biography. We wish that he could have found it im 
his heart to speak a little more plainly on some occasions. The 
passage which he has prefixed from Mons. H. Taine (relating, we 
suppose, to Rousseau) is more really descriptive of Mr. Hawker’s 
character than anything that he has written in the Life. 

We cannot resist giving an admirable specimen of Mr. Hawker’s 
caustic humour. A certain candidate was stumping the county 
for Parliament, declaring that he would not be ‘“ priest-ridden.” 
Mr. Hawker handed him, while he was in the flow of his eloquence, 
a paper with the following lines :— 


“ Thou ridden ne’er shall be by prophet or by priest ; 
Balaam is dead, and none but he would choose thee for his beast.” 





THE ROMAN OPPOSITION TO THE CSARS.* 


In this volume M. Boissier leaves the ground of philosophice- 
religious criticism, which he occupied with so much ability in his 
Religion Romaine d’ Auguste aux Antonins, already reviewed in our 
columns, and pursues the investigation of another subject of hardly 
less permanent interest than the vexed relations of State-worships 
and popular devotions. His elaborate and careful treatise on the 
Opposition Party under the Roman Emperors of the first couple 
of centuries, as the more properly classical period of the Caesarism, 
gives a description, both lively and solid, of a whole series of facts 
and occurrences which can only be properly understood when 
thus shown in the connection in which they stand to each other. 

That there was discontent at Rome under Augustus and his 
successors has been impressed upon us by most of the writers whose 
works have survived for our perusal, and that the most energetic 
measures, to use no stronger expression, were directed by various 
emperors against the alleged leaders or instruments of this dis- 

content, is another feature of the situation not likely to be forgotten 

by the students of Suetonius and Tacitus. Neither have modern 

observers been wanting who, drawing their own conclusions from 

the events narrated by the ancient annalists, have built up systems, 

not always, indeed, to be easily recognised as founded on precisely 
the same substratum of fact. On the one side, critics of a 








* L Opposition sous les Césars. Par Gaston Boissier. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
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Liberal and Democratic turn, seeing in the sentiments and the 
fate of a Seneca or a Thrasea an evident example of Republican 
virtue and martyrdom, have clutched with avidity at the chance of 
insisting on the existence of an unconquerable succession of heroes 
whom neither corruption nor terror could turn aside from the 
endeavour of re-establishing the lost glories of the ancient freedom. 
On the other side, thinkers of a different tendency, like that 
German apologist of Tiberius, the learned Herr Stahr, saw in the 
alleged persistence of an ‘“irreconciliable ” conspiracy a full excuse 
for the iron rigour of the Imperial administration, and even a 
palliation for the frequent “ reigns of terror” which decimated the 
Senate and affrighted the populace. M. Boissier, who evidently 
believes that a historical critic is nothing if he be not impartial, 
comes to the consideration of his subject with as few prejudices 
as possible, and without engaging himself on the side either of 
*‘ Republican liberty” or ‘‘ Imperial order,” discusses the ques- 
tions,— What was the Roman Opposition ? and,—Where was it ? 

The inquiry as to where was the seat of the Opposition writers 
and talkers against the Cesarism leads M. Boissier very far, 
indeed, from the Imperial city—to subjugated provinces, to 
municipalities and colonies, to the cantonments of the legionaries— 
but no matter how far his thirst for exact information may draw 
him, it is only at Rome that he is enabled to light on more than 
negative results. The provinces were vastly more contented under 
even the worst of the Cesars than in the best days of the Republic. 
And no wonder, since the Imperial Governors were kept in strict 
control, by a master who, however rapacious himself, was impelled 
neither by prudence nor by inclination to permit his officers to 
become either too powerful or too rich. The municipalities were 
in the same case. As for the legionaries, they had made the 
Empire largely in obedience to the instincts of military discipline, 
which refers all authority to a single head; and as they had made 
it, they were disposed enthusiastically to maintain it. Even if 
any traditions of a Democratic Republic had come down to them, 
they would not easily have perceived the expediency of supplanting 
the Imperator by any Grand Palaver, however democratic. But 
the old Roman State had been the most aristocratic of institutions, 
and the Imperialist soldiery preferred the ‘‘fraternity”’ of the 
camp and the ‘‘ equality ” which opened up the highest distinctions 
to loyalty and valour. When, consequently, a military mutiny 
broke out, it was sometimes against an unpopular Tribune, some- 
times against an unpopular General, against an Emperor even, but 
never against the Empire. 

At Rome undoubtedly an Opposition existed, but M. Boissier 
is unable to recognise in it the features either of heroic Repub- 
licanism or of Irreconcileable conspiracy which are conjured up 
by the literary partisans of certain contradictory schools of politics, 
There were indeed, especially among the old families, repre- 
sentatives of what may be called political Republicanism, and 
neither can it be denied that there grew up a fashion of criticism, 
in conviviis et in circulis, which no act of the Government, good or 
bad, could satisfy. The former sort of opinion was, however, so 
limited as to deserve to be dismissed as eccentricity ; as for the 
latter species of cavillers, they were never more than cavillers, 
and no Government could hope to escape such detractors. The 
bulk of the Opposition, whether philosophers like Seneca, his- 
torians like Tacitus, poets like Lucan and Juvenal, or private 
gentlemen like those innumerable grand seigneurs whom the appre- 
hensions of a Tiberius or a Domitian condemned to execution or 
suicide, were, however, simply Oppositionists in their own despite. 
If they appear sometimes toregret the times when Senate and Con- 
suls were something more than the masks or persone through which 
a despot spoke his irresistible will, this was very far from implying 
that they were in any hurry to wish to have once more the stormy 
agitations of the Forum. There is not one of them who may not 
be described as a Constitutional Monarchist rather than a Re- 
publican. If the Emperor would only govern justly, they were 
prepared to be perfectly content. ‘Those among them who 
appear to regret most strongly the old Government, as soon as 
the time comes for translating words into deeds, never think of 
re-establishing it; but after having said so much evil of the Em- 
pire, enter into some plot for setting up one emperor instead of 
another...... Alone, or almost alone, the tribune of the 
Pretorians, Chereas, who slew Caligula, dreamt of restoring 
authority to the Senate and People; but there was no People, 
and as for the Senate, it showed more surprise than pleasure at 
the proffered honour.” Naturally, these appreciations will not 
be readily accepted by the writers of either of the two political 
schools before mentioned, but it is difficult to see how the con- 
trary views can be maintained in the present stage of historical 
science, There were plenty of malcontents against the Empire, 


as represented by this or that Emperor. But the provinces were 
better off than ever they were before, and perhaps, as regards some 
of them, than they have ever been since; and even at 
though it had become fashionable in the polite world to be 
decidedly Pompeian in reference to the contest decided at 
Pharsalia, nobody seriously thought of undoing the work of 
Cesar. The careful examination of the various authors under 
the Emperors, from Augustus to the Antonines, as well ag the 
curious and erudite chapters oun Roman public and polite soci 

in which M. Boissier investigates the grounds from which he draws 
his conclusions, will be found to deserve the attention of profes. 
sional scholars, as well as of the ordinary reader with classic tastes 
and a thirst for knowledge. 





THE PASTON LETTERS.* 

Mr. GArrDNER has now conducted us to the end of the Paston 
Letters. Of his qualifications for the task of unravelling the tangled 
web of English history during the fifteenth century it would be ap 
impertinence for any but a specialist to speak, but we may, perhaps, 
be allowed to bear our testimony to the unfailing acuteness and 
laborious ingenuity with which he has seized the most triflirg in. 
dications that could fix a date or explain an allusion, and to the 
skill with which, in the introduction to each volume, he hag 
rendered the general history of the time and the private fortunes 
of the old Norfolk family mutually illustrative. From the 
historian’s point of view, Mr. Gairdner's is an édition définitive, 
But students of English literature and its development, and of 
English dialects and philology generally, will regret the absence of 
an adequate glossary and of all etymological apparatus. The 
correspondence begins shortly after the death of Chaucer and of 
Gower, it covers a period during which English letters have no 
name of the first rank, and but few names of any rank at all, 
except Occleve, Lydgate, Pecock, and Mallory, and it extends 
a generation beyond the time when the language was stereo- 
typed by Caxton and his art. These letters, too, are especially 
valuable, because they are in no sense literary compositions, but 
merely the common-place records of every-day events, by persons 
living mostly at a distance from the capital, and members of the 
middle-class. They contain a number of words which are familiar, 
perhaps, to the professed antiquarian, but which are only intelli- 
gible to the ordinary reader after long and wearisome consultation 
of dictionaries. Wecannot help wishing that Mr. Gairdner had 
deprived us of the power of finding a single fault with his excellent 
edition by adding a chapter on the dialectal and orthographical 
peculiarities, and on the literary and philological aspects of the 
letters, and a comprehensive glossary. The Paston Letters, it 
cannot be too often repeated, are of almost equal importance for 
students who are engaged in tracing the progress of our language 
from Chaucer to Shakespeare and our Authorised Version, and 
for those who wish to realise how England came to be the play- 
thing of the factions of the White Rose and the Red, and how, 
after many troubles, a nobler and more enduring political fabric 
rose upon the ruins of the old. 

The volume before us opens with the battle of Barnet, in which 
the Last of the Barons fell, and Edward IV. regained the throne 
which he had lost by hisown vices. John Paston was slightly hurt 
with an arrow, but he seems to have suffered more from theexactions 
of the surgeon than from his wound. It isan indication, perhaps, 
of the decline of the nobility and of the rise of the middle-class in 
their stead, that we find the town-house of the King-maker here- 


‘after occupied by William Paston, and Agnes, his mother, and the 


grandmother of the generation of Pastons with whom the con- 
cluding letters are concerned. Shortly after Barnet and 
Tewkesbury, John Paston, always a warm Lancastrian, obtained 
his pardon from the Yorkist King, faring better than Thomas 
Fauconbridge, whose ‘hed was yesterdaye sett uppon London 
Brydge, lokyng into Kent warde.” The family was received into 
a considerable degree of favour, but was by no means secure 
against the lawlessness and oppression of the great nobles, such 
as the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, till Bosworth Field had 
finally settled the long quarrel. After that event, John Paston 
continued to increase in influence at Court and in his native county, 
and was concerned more or less immediately in all the chief events, 
foreign and domestic, of the reign of Henry VII. One of the 
last documents of the series is a letter from that Sovereign “to 
our trusty and well-beloved Knight,” announcing that,— 


“ Our derest cousins, the Kinge and Queene of Spaine, have signified 





* The Paston Letters. A New Edition, containing upwards of Four Hundred 
Letters, &c., hitherto unpublished. Edited by James Gairdner. Vol. III. London: 
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heir sufidry letters that the right excellent Princesse, the 
~~ | Mord Ear donahiee, shal be transported from the parties of 
oe aforesaid to this our Realme, about the moneth of Maye next 
pe for the solempnization [sic] of matrimony betweene our 


i aenne the Prince and the said Princesse,” 


and ordering him to take official part in the public reception of 

the ill-starred bride. So that with the end of the Paston Letters 

we have reached the very threshold of the modern period. 

In studying a mass of the raw material of history, it is instruc- 
tive to note what we miss, as well as what we find. W e have been 
on the watch while reading this volume for any indications of that 
momentous revolution in religious affairs which was so speedily 
to follow. But we have found little trace of any weakness or of 
any general corruption in the Church, though a certain friar is 
accused of robbing Master Martyn, the priest, at Horningtoft, in 
Norfolk; and once, Sir John Paston, who for long years laboured 
to have his pre-contract with Anne Haulte annulled, complains 
that though in Rome “ there is the well of grace and salve suffi- 
ciaunt for suche a soore,” yet his proctor demanded one thousand 
ducats for a dispensation from the Pope. On the other hand, 
there is every symptom that the Church, both in point of doctrine 
and of discipline, is firmly rooted in the affections of the people. 
The same Sir John just mentioned, being desirous of possessing 
the books (worth 20s. 6d.) of the late Sir James Gloys, his 
mother’s chaplain, writes :—‘‘ Item, as for the bookes that weer 
Sir James, iff it lyke yowe that I maye have them, I ame not 
able to by them; but somwhat wolde I gyffe, and the 
remenaunt with a goode devowte herte, by my trowthe, 1 wyll prey 
for hys sowle.” King and Queen, and all orders of men, go on 
pilgrimage, apparently with as “ful devout corage ” as the im- 
mortal company that met at the Tabard, to Canterbury, Walsing- 
ham, Bromholm, Compostella, and a multitude of lesser shrines. 
The phraseology of the Church is in use on all occasions. 
Events are dated by one of her many festivals; a dead man is 
seldom named without the pious ejaculation, ‘‘whom God 
assoyle;” letters generally conclude with the prayer, ‘‘the Holy 
Trinity have you in His keeping;” and every will contains a long 
series of bequests for the repair of churches, for gifts of church 
furniture, for masses for the repose of the soul of the testator and 
his friends, and of all Christian souls. Such bishops as Reginald 
Pecock and William of Waynflete would do honour to any Church. 
There is just a dash of the Puritan spirit in the remark of Mar- 
garet Paston, that she ‘will love [her son Walter] better to be a 
good secular man than a lewd priest.” Yet when the last of these 
letters was written, the Reformation was less than a generation 
distant. Certainly the glimpse we here get of the strength, not 
only of the main fortress, but to all appearances, of every out- 
work and approach, gives the reader a heightened idea of the 
gigantic strength of will of the Sovereign who dared to storm that 

seemingly impregnable stronghold. 

Not to mention works of imagination, this period has been 
illustrated by the genius of Bacon and Sir Thomas More, besides 
a host of minor talents. But the Paston Letters are more valuable 
than all these put together. They give us a vivid picture— 
all the more precious because unconsciously painted—of the 
extreme complexity of English law, and of the feebleness of the 
executive ; of the semi-divinity that hedged a noble, fallen though 
the nobles were from their ancient pride ; of the uncertainty of 
human life, while sanitary principles were outraged as of set pur- 
pose ; and of the social life of that period of transition, with its 
strange mixture of squalour and of splendour almost beyond im- 
agination—the masses of gold and silver plate in the hall, and the 
lamentable scarcity of ready-money in the purse. We note, too, 
how completely England has changed front, so to speak, since the 
fifteenth century. Then the East was the manufacturing and 
commercial centre, toward which ail gravitated. In 1489, William 
Paston wrote that,— 

“My lorde hath sente on to the most parte of the gentyl men of 
Essex to wayte upon hym at Chelmnysford, where as he entendythe 
to mete with the Kynge, and that they be well apoynted, that the 

nkeschere men may see that there be genty! men of as grete sobe- 
staunce that thei be able to bye all Lankeschero.” 

The following extract from a letter of John Paston to his brother 
in 1472 speaks volumes as to the state of constitutional law and 
practice at the time :— 

“If ye mysse to be burgeys of Maldon, and my Lord Chamberleyn 
wyll, ye may be in a nother plase; ther be a doseyn townys in Inglond 
that chesse no bergeys, whyche ought to do, and ye may be set in for 
one of those townys, and ye be frendyd.” 

But the reader will find all questions of home and foreign 
politics exhaustively treated in Mr. Gairdner’s introduction. In 





completeness in the principal figures, which form a group such as 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth-century painters loved to 
transfer to canvas. We distinctly realise Margaret Paston, the 
mother, somewhat grave and stern and stately, but courteous and 
just, and true-hearted and generous withal, skilled in the details 
of affairs, and eager, at all costs, ‘‘disworship ” only excepted, 
to leave to her descendants as many a broad acre as she can. She 
is continually scheming for the welfare of her children, while 
complaining of the little comfort she has with them; with her 
daughters, after the manner of fifteenth-century mothers, she is 
especially strict and unbending. Was she like in face, we wonder, 
to that portrait of “‘ An Old Lady,” by Rembrandt, in our National 
Gallery ? Of her sons, Sir John the elder is a frank and fearless 
soldier, with some sense of humour, by no means exemplary in 
private life,—a sad ne’er-do-well, always out-at-elbows, and in 
want of an angel in ready-money, muddling away his father’s 
estate, and goading his mother to threaten to disinherit him by 
his thriftlessness and extravagance. It is amusing to read 
Margaret’s grave rebuke on his omitting to ask her blessing in 
due form at the beginning of a letter. The second son, 
likewise called John, has no very marked characteristics, 
either good or evil, except his love of hawking, and his 
fondness for inducing his elder brother to enter ardently 
into hopeless matrimonial negotiations on his behalf. Then 
there are younger sons, Walter at Oxford, and William at 
Eton, where he “lakes no thynge but wersyfyynge,” which, to 
judge from the specimen of versification sent home to his brother, 
he was likely to “lake” to all eternity. He had, however, faith- 
fully followed the traditions of his family by falling in love with 
a “yong jentylwoman ” while still a school-boy. But our prime 
favourite is Margery Brews, afterwards the wife of John Paston 
the younger, whose previous suits—and they were legion—had 
been so uniformly unsuccessful. Margery is a merry-hearted 
English girl, a little free in her expressions, according to our nine- 
teenth-century standards, who dares to be in love before her 
parents have arranged preliminaries, and who after her marriage 
can scarcely write on business to her husband without letting her 
affection for him and her keen sense of the ludicrous break through 
the conventional formalism which is the note of the letter-writing 
of the day. We must find room for one extract, from a letter 
written during the courtship to her ‘“ right worshipful and well- 
beloved Valentine,” in which, beneath the clumsy expression and 
queer orthography, there is a maidenly grace and a depth of feel- 
ing that appeal to us through four centuries :— 

‘“‘Wherfore, yf that ye cowde be content with that good, and my por 
persone, I wold be the meryest mayden on grounde; and yf ye thynke 
not yowr selffe so satysfyed, or that ye myght hafe mech mor good, as I 
hafe undyrstonde be yowe afor; good, trewe, and lovyng volentyne, 
that ye take no such labur uppon yowe, as to come more for that mater, 
but let it passe, and never more to be spokyn of, as I may be yowrtrewe 
lover and bedewoman duryng my lyfe.” 

We should owe Mr. Gairdner a debt of gratitude, were it only for 
the introduction to Margery Brews. 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Magazines are, taken altogether, somewhat dull this month, 
full of fair papers enough, but without anything of the striking 
interest they have taught us to expect. As a rule, they are 
devoid of politics, and the absence of any topic of universal 
interest affects them as much as the journals. 

There are so many good papers in the Fortnightly that we 
hardly know which to notice, more especially as the history of 
the month, under the title of ‘‘Home and Foreign Affairs,” is 
becoming so good as to deserve a notice to itself. It is a most 
spirited narrative, yet written with careful moderation. Its 
defect is a certain want of prosiness in its statement of facts, and 
an absence of dates and of marginal references to the place 
where the documents quoted may be seen, which will impair its 
permanent value. A very little extra trouble in giving facts, and 
especially dates, would make it for ordinary readers quite invalu- 
able. The most readable papers, perhaps, are the conclusion of the 
account of Dutch Guiana, by Mr. G. Palgrave ; ‘‘Some Truthsabout 
Egypt,” by Mr. G. J. Chester; “The Finances of India,” by Sir 
G. Campbell ; and an account of Madame de Maintenon, by J. C. 
Morison. Mr. Palgrave, after mentioning the difficulty the 


Negroes of Guiana find in keeping up their numbers—a difficulty 
which he ascribes chiefly to the sanitary mismanagement of child- 
ren—boldly advises the European owners of Guiana to organise 
free African emigration into their colonies. He believes that the 
prolific negro, inured at once to labour and to malaria, would be 





domestic incident these last letters are rich, There is a dramatic 


a better immigrant than the Indian coolie, would take his women 
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with him, and would not wish to quit his new home. If the 
Colonial Government can discover any method of recon- 
ciling authority with freedom, so that the negro immigrant 





increasing Indian indebtedness without making the T; 
safe.—Mr. Morison’s sketch of Madame de Maintenon is too un- 
finished for criticism, but he is endeavouring, and so far suc- 


may be educated, whether he likes it or not, and compelled by ceeding in his endeavour, to give his impression of her character 
severe taxation to put out his working strength, whether as (as a serenely prudent, worldly-wise, calculating woman, who 
peasant or as labourer, we should agree with him, and we confess had some principle, but could make it yield on occasions to gelf. 
to some half-belief in the idea hinted at in the following wildly | interest. Her character, so far, is sketched in firm, hard outline, 
dreamy, but suggestive sentence :— : but as yet, Mr. Morison has said too little of the puzzle in her 
“Perhaps the time is not come yet; the very extent of the prospect | history, the sway she exercised for so many years over Louis XIV, 
suggests its distance. But, a little sooner, a little later, not the less | Was her religion part of it, or was it founded only on his confi. 
surely it will be reached. An African colony, the Arab, has already | gence in her brain, or was he really cowed by an austere and. j 
half peopled the East; an African law, matured in Egypt, promulgated | rf coteh? Wes he. Oct : , »& 
‘on the shores of the Red Sea, remodelled and re-promulgated in the | M@Dy ways, powertu! min as he, im fact, in private a self. 
deserts of the same coast, rules over half Asia this day. Already the | distrusting man, willing to be guided, if only the guidance were 
Lybian Sibyl prepares to turn the next page of her book ; its writing is | never given in such a way as to weaken his authority or wound 


the West. A new creation is wanted hero; and creation of this sort is | his amour propre? 


a = = for the ‘9? or — half-cousin _ —_ it belongs | 

1 a ndo-German, s ; 
pe nei anand, Se auakeenatanes ettebek ‘eebedhewted, | The two most read able papers in the Contemp wie, for this 
the productive energy of nature is his no longer. Unmodified by | month are Mr. Spedding’s on Bacon, and Mr. Brassey's on “ ‘The 
science, unpruned by art, the rough off-shoots of the over-teeming | Naval Strength and Policy of Great Britain,” Mr. Grant Duff's 
African stem are vital with the rude vitality of nature; like her, they | account of the changes in Europe during the last thirty years being 
@re prolific too. rather a politician’s aide-mémoire than a connected paper of any 
All that means that the great experiment of free-negro colonisa-| kind. Mr. Spedding commences with a brilliant statement of 
‘tion has not yet been tried, and ought to be tried, before we im-| fy Abbott's theory about Bacon,—viz., that he was a man g9 
port either the Indian, who always wants to go back again, or the | devoted to the pursuit of scientific truth that the ordinary obli- 
Chinese, who is so excessively difficult to govern on Christian | gations of humanity did not weigh on him, that he was servile 
principles.—Mr. Chester’s paper on Egypt should be carefully and avaricious only because Court favour and money were essential 
studied by all Englishmen who honestly think that the sub- | ¢9 pis higher purposes,—and having in the very statement disposed 
stitution of English for Turkish rule in the Delta would | o¢ the theory, proceeds to inquire into the facts by which he 
be a high-handed or unjust proceeding. Mr. Chester only | justifies it. He shows that Mr. Abbott relies mainly on Macaulay, 
states what all men familiar with Egypt know, but he states it on | and that Macaulay was indulging his taste for antithesis, without 
the authority of his eyes, and with the force of an aroused moral | uch attention to his facts. In regard, for instance, to the 
indignation. He maintains that Turkish rule in Egypt is a curse |charge that Bacon betrayed Essex, Mr. Spedding shows con- 
‘to the population, that the Pashas have no intention of abolishing | clusively that he befriended him as long as he could and 
slavery, that the Conscription is carried out in the most brutal | ,, actively as he could, that he joined in prosecuting him 
manner, that the corvées are most cruel, and that the Khedive is | only because it was his official duty, and that so far from 








a thorough Oriental, who taxes his people excessively to keep up 
a harem of 900 wives, concubines, and female slaves. The account | 
of the forced labour, which is confirmed by every traveller not 
interested in praising the Khedive, is terribly realistic :— 


“What takes place is this: Some hundreds of hands are wanted at | 
one of the Khedive’s estates or works. An orderisissned. A steamor | 
with soldiers on board is sent up the Nile, towing several huge barges of | 
iron or wood. It anchors opposite a town or village, and soon hundreds of 
men, boys, and girls, many of tender age, are seen hurrying and being 
driven down to the river-bank, clutching such small bags of bread or | 
fragments of rusk as they can collect in haste, and accompanied by their | 
parents, friends, wives, and children, who rend the air with their shrill 
screams and lamentations, for they well know that many a dear faco 
will never be seen again. Neither the only sons of widows or of blind 
and aged parents, nor the fathers of helpless infants are spared. The 
despot requires them—the bastinado and the prison are the cost of refusal. 
The whole crowd are rapidly swept into the barges, where, without 
regard to age or sex, they aro packed together like herrings in a 
barrel. The steamer and the barges then start with their living freight, 
many of whom will never return to their homes from the distant sugar 
or cotton estate to which they are conveyed. During the process of 
their being driven on board and during the voyage no more account is 
taken of the occupants of the barges than of brute beasts. Arrived at the 
scone of their labours, an incessant mill-horse grind of toilensues. There 
is no Friday rest, no moment’s space allowed for recreation. Both sexes 
Jabour under the eye of taskmasters armed with sticks, whips, kono- 
bashes, which are freely and needlessly applied to the often naked and 
at all events only one-shirted backs of those poor ‘free’ labourers, 
whom the charity of England has not yet learned to pity, and whose 
brutal taskmaster-in-chief she has not yet learned to condemn. Ihave 
myself seen little, tender. emaciated girls staggering under heavy loads 
#f earth, who have been lashed each time they ascended the high bank 
at which they wore at work, and even prodded in the naked breasts 
with sharp palm-sticks. I have seen them sinking upon the earth, 
fainting under their loads. No sort of shelter is provided for these un- 
fortunates, thongh the nights of an Egyptian winter can be very cold, 
and a single shirt is their only garment. Many have not even this. 
On the filthy floor of the sugar factory, or on the bare stubbly ground 
of the cane-field—where they cease working, there they lie down to take 
their scanty rest, and are succeeded on the instant by other gangs 
awakened to relieve them.” ° 


‘This is how Egypt ‘‘prospers” and the Private Estate grows 
large.—Sir G. Campbell's essay, or rather lecture, on Indian 
finance deserves careful study, careless and almost slovenly as it 
is in style, as the mature judgment of a mati of immense informa- 
tion and very few prejudices, either in favour of or against the 
English system of administering India. His conclusions are that we 
cannot greatly diminish our expenditures in India, that we cannot 
greatly increase our revenue as now levied, that the Treasury is 
not safe, and that we must seek a reserve fund in new taxation. 
He would have this fall upon the rich,—would, in fact, reimpose 
the income-tax. We should prefer a tax on the luxurious; in 
other words, taxes on tobacco and betel-nut; but with Sir G. 
Campbell’s object we cordially agree. At present, we are steadily 


” 





slandering Essex he drew up, under command from the Couneil, 
a simply veracious history of the case. It is not, however, for 
its knowledge that Mr. Spedding’s paper is so attractive, but for 
its style. It isa bit of reviewing of the best kind, a paper in 
which his adversary is smashed, and made slightly ridiculous, 
without being bespattered with abuse or criticism. Mr. Spedding 
gives his opponent every advantage, and then demonstrates that, 
on his own showing, he is talking nonsense. Mr. Brassey’s paper 
will help to assure those who believe that the British Fleet 
must, after all, yield to the fleets of a coalition. He shows that 
as regards fighting ironclads covered with 7-inch plates—that is, 
with the only plates which will resist modern artillery—the British 
Fleet is much more powerful than those of France, Germany, and 
Russia, all combined. This is acknowledged abroad, and the 
most experienced French writers on the subject incline in the 
next naval war to rely on weakening their enemy’s commerce, 
rather than to court defeat in pitched battles. Mr. Brassey, 
therefore, advises the Admiralty to build the great ironclads 
somewhat slowly, and devote part of their means to vessels able 
to pursue and crush ‘Alabamas,’ to small but swift rams, and to 
vessels fitted for carrying torpedoes. He produces some curious 
evidence from the American Admiral Porter in support of his 
view, and makes a very short and clear paper highly persuasive. 
Mr. Oxenham finishes his defence of Eternal Punishment, and the 
Rev. J. Hunt offers a psychological study of ‘‘ John Henry New- 
man,” which seems to us, even when we agree with it, singularly 
weak, ‘There is truth in this paragraph, though it is pushed 
somewhat far, but how is the assertion of that truth an answer to 
Dr. Newman? Mr. Hunt says :— 


‘Dr. Newman is one of those men to whom religion has no reality 
if it does not come in authoritative propositions. It would doubtless 
be more satisfactory to most persons if this external certainty were 
given to us. But the question is not what we would like, but what we 
have. Dr. Hawkins taught Dr. Newman that the Scriptures did not 
teach doctrine. Instead of inferring from this something of God’s way 
of teaching, he concluded for the necessity of the Church, because its 
teaching was in the form of dogma. Like the bird who thinks it 
escapes danger by putting its head in the bush, Dr. Newman fled 
from facts. He took refuge first in one bush, and when that was blown 
away he turned to another. Christianity, as preached by Christ and 
his apostles, was not a collection of incomprehensible dogmas or unre- 
vealed mysteries, to be received only on the ground of external 
authority. The appeal is made to the heart long before it is made to 
the intellect. The affections are drawn towards persons, and words are 
uttered which find echoes in the depths of the human soul. The world 
has gone after Jesus, drawn not by a dogma, bat by an irresistible 
charm which is felt by the common heart of humanity. Nations may 
be externally converted to the Church by miracles, true or false, but 
conversion to Christ begins with a sense of sin and a longing after 
righteousness. Millions of the best Christians have never unders' 
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any evidences of Christianity beyond the evidence which they have 
experienced in themselves.” 
Dr. Newman would answer, with all Mr. Hunt’s strength of con- 
that the Church rouses and draws the heart also, that it 


viction, S 2 
ts divinity in that very way, among others, and that its 


roves i ; ; nae 
oe of awakening the heart is no evidence that it is not the 
depository of the dogmatic truths of Christianity,—a question 


which must be decided by history, and not by an assumption 

that because Christ taught in one method, he therefore created 

no instrument for teaching in another. 

The ordinary reader opening Macmillan will turn at once to 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s lecture delivered at Sion College upon the 
Church of England. He declares himself a determined friend of 
the Establishment, not because it teaches religious truth, or even 
because it expresses in a rough way the national view of religious 
truth, but because it makes men rather better :— 

«J regard the Church of England as, in fact, a great national society 

for the promotion of what is commonly called goodness, and for pro- 
moting it through the most effectual means possible, the only means 
which are really and truly effectual for the object—through the means 
of the Christian religion and of the Bible. This plain, practical object 
is undeniably the object of the Church of England and of the clergy. 
‘Our province,’ says Butler, whose sayings come the more readily to 
my mind because I have been very busy with him lately, ‘our province 
is virtue and religion, life and manners, the science of improving the 
temper and making the heart better. This is the field assigned us to 
eultivate; how much it has lain neglected is indeed astonishing. He 
who should find out one rule to assist us in this work, would deserve 
infinitely better of mankind than all the improvers of other knowledge 
put together.’ This is indeed true religion, true Christianity.” 
That will sound to the majority of Englishmen very sensible, but 
is it not—we say it with a sense of awe at using about such a man 
such words—is it not rather Philistine? Is the first use of a 
Church really the same as the first use of a Police-court? Is 
there not another function in every Church worthy of the name 
than teaching goodness, namely, teaching that divine wisdom out 
of which goodness should spring, and without which man can 
have no certain test as to what is and is not good? This, how- 
ever, is but en passant. Mr. Arnold having settled that a national 
association for teaching goodness is a good thing, proceeds to ask 
why all men do not acknowledge that, and finds the reason partly in 
the pugnacity which Dissent breeds, and which will gradually die 
away; and partly in the fact that the Church, from aristocratic 
feeling, refuses to try to build up a better ang happier society on 
earth than ours is now. ‘This, he says, the renovation of 
this world, through the establishment of God’s kingdom in it, 
was the original Gospel, and this is what ought to be preached 
again, if the working-class, upon whose favour the Church depends, 
is to be attracted to its support. 

“Tt isa contracted and insufficient conception of the Gospel which 
takes into view only the establishment of righteousness, and does not also 
take into view the establishment of the kingdom. And the establish- 
ment of the kingdom does imply an immense renovation and trans- 
formation of our actual state of things—that is certain.” 

That is sound enough, so far as it goes, but somehow there 
is a smack of earthiness about it. Was it to renovate the 
earth Christ came, or to preach a kingdom not of the 
earth, a spiritual life higher than the happiest life that 
can be produced here? No doubt the renovation of earthly 
society through religion is a great ideal, but after all, if it were 
accomplished, what should we have,—a little planet full of pious 
persons, who want dinner every day, who have perpetually to 
watch lest they fall into sin or evil, and who are all wearily getting 
through a little time, under sentence of capital punishment. It 
seems to us that Christ painted an ideal higher than that, even if 
he did not mean explicitly to reject that, in his constant assertion, 
“My kingdom is not of this world.” Even a world full of 
Matthew Arnolds would be a very poor place, compared with one 
° which progress might be eternal and the divine truth be actually 
nown. 

The Cornhill has little padding of interest this month, beyond 
@ very clear and thoughtful account of Schopenhauer the 
Pessimist’s philosophy, recently stated in our columns, and a short 
story called ‘A French ‘Cause Célébre,’” remarkable at once for 
its vigour and its sentimentality ; and Blackwood devotes most of 
its space to somewhat worn topics, Lord Palmerston and Dr. 
Norman Macleod, and to an amusing satire of Mrs. Crawshay’s 
device for remodelling English households ; and Fraser is for once, 
what, curiously enough, most English magazines so seldom are, 


“To be devoured by a wild beast, is to each of us an odious thought; 
but it does not follow that to be killed by a tiger or by a lion is pecu- 
liarly painful. On this topic Dr. Livingstone has given us his own 
valuable experience. A lion leapt on him, seized him by the shoulder, 
and tossed him in the air as a dog tosses arat. The tossing caused a 
delicious delirium, which precluded any sense of pain; had he then 
died it would have been a merciful death, but we should not have 
known that so it was. However, his companions shot the lion, who 
thereupon dropped his intended victim, and took to flight. Dr. Living- 
stone's life was saved, and he endured much pain in the healing of his 
wounds, though he had none while in the lion’s jaws. The skill with 
which all rapacious animals kill their quarry has often been noted. 
Evidently this is no accident; it pervades nature. The tossing of a 
rat, or of a man, in the air, might have seemed sportive caprice in ihe 
victorious beast, whom we cannot suppose to do it from any design ; but 
when we learn that it causes the captive to swoon, and benumbs pain, 
we seem to read a divine mercy beneath the animal instinct. Young 
lions are said to bungle in their first attempt to seize large game, and 
to need instruction from their parents; but to judge by young hounds, 
there would be no bungling if they did not assail game disproportioned 
to them. With great accuracy a young dog bites asunder the fatal 
artery of a rabbit or leveret; and it is not without reason that we 
ascribe to all the carnivora an effective skill in killing, which man with 
much training rarely equals.” 


The deer shriek, nevertheless, as the leopard tears them, as 
witness the records of the Prince of Wales’s tour; and all animals, 
except perhaps the fox and the wild boar, both of which have re- 
markable courage, seem to suffer agonies of terror when hunted 
All predatory animals, however, kill quickly, and no animal, we 
believe, in its senses kills for the sake of killing. The “rogue” 
elephant does, but he is supposed by physiologists to be mad. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—_—~>——_ 


The Portfolio for April. (Seeley and Co.)—If we say that the high 
level of merit to which the conductors of the Portfolio have accustomed 
us seems to us scarcely to be reached this month, we must be under- 
stood as comparing it not with other so called art-periodicals and 
journals, but with itself. M. Brunet Desbaine’s etching of Bonington’s 
National-Gallery picture of “ The Column of St. Mark” is hardly more 
than pretty, and the editor’s etching of “The Smith’s Yard at Etang” 
fails to interest us. That of “Cavalry” is striking, but it does not 
escape the criticism of the writer of a notice of the work from which it 
is extracted, viz., M. Eugtne Vérous, “La Troisitme Invasion.” The 
letter-press is very pleasant reading throughout, and the technical notes 
are less technical than usual. 


Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, from the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent. By W. O. Killen, D.D. 2 vols. (Macmillan.)—Those who have the 
leisure will do well to read these two volumes. They are full of interest, 
and are the result of great research. The author tells us in his preface 
that “ primary use has been made of contemporary information.” Much 
light, it appears, has been thrown on Irish history during the present 
century, and great additions made to its materials. As far as we know, 
this is the most important work on a subject which has been recently 
much talked about and discussed. Probably few educated persons have 
any very distinct notions about Irish Church history, at any rate, in early 
times. In those days, the country was known as “the Isle of 
Saints,” and its faith seems to have been singularly simple and 
pure. Its Church was a missionary Church, and sent out its apostles 
to France and Germany. One of the most distinguished of these was 
Columbanus, in the seventh century, who so far from having anything 
of the Ultramontane spirit of after-days, actually ventured to rebuke 
Pope Boniface IV. for heresy. Dr. Killen, as a Presbyterian professor 
of ecclesiastical history, seems rather to take a pleasure in pointing out 
that, as regards the Church of Ireland, the notion of Apostolical succes- 
sion is the merest figment. On the authority of a writer who has, he 
says, carefully examined the annals of Ireland, he states that “no 
such person as the Archbishop of Armagh was ever known, or heard of, 
or mentioned, in any history or legend, written in the six hundred years 
which succeeded the death of St. Patrick.” The Church was all this 
time governedj not by metropolitans, but by Presbyter Abbots, who 
presided over /monasteries, It was in the eleventh century that 
superstition inereased, the clergy leading the way. It appears that the 
ordinance of fasting, which was now prescribed, was turned to a 
strange account It was observed not to make those who practised 
it better Christians, but to draw down God’s judgments on 
obnoxious persons. In 1043, there is said to have been a 
fasting of the clergy against a certain chieftain at whom 
they had taken umbrage, and the unfortunate man was soon 
afterwards beheaded. From that time the Irish Church was in complete 
thraldom to the See of Rome. Both Church and country were in a 
deplorable condition at the close of the fifteenth contury, and the people 
little better than savages. For the great movement of the Reformation 














tiresomely scrappy. There is a careful paper on “The Irish 
Census of 1871,” and an extremely curious account of some | 
Sicilian legends, but we have marked nothing for extract except | 


they were quite unprepared, and the King of England was to them 
simply a foreign oppressor. It is a mistake, according to Dr. Killen, to 
hold the Reformation responsible for the wretched state of the Irish 


this paragraph, from the article, “On Cruelty,” by F. W. Newman, | Church, as the country had long before been in the worst possible 


expressing a doubt whether the beasts of prey hurt their victims :— | plight. Matters were not much better in Elizabeth’s reign, and the 
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establishment of the new religion could not heal the evils of the unhappy 
eountry. In the following reign many of the Protestant clergy were 
such “ poor, ragged, ignorant creatures as could not be esteemed worthy 
of the meanest livings.” During the latter part of the last century the 
anomalies of the Church were very glaring, and it presented “a com- 
bination of ill-paid labour and pampered indolence.” On page 46 of 
Vol. IL, we have a list of the incomes of the Irish prelates, and it appears 
that, putting aside the two archbishops, eight of them had incomes ex- 
ceeding £5,000 a year. Dr. Killen thinks that the cause of the Refor- 
mation has gained in Ireland through disestablishment. Of Romanism 
he speaks, as we should expect a Presbyterian would do, in somewhat 
harsh language, and he holds that a number of facts point to the con- 
clusion that its general tendency is to blunt the moral sense. Whatever 
may be thought of this and other opinions which he sets forth, we have 
no hesitation in recommending his work to all who wish to improve 
their acquaintance with Irish history. 


The Laws Relating to English and Foreign Funds, Shares, and 
Securities. By William Royle. (Effingham Wilson.)—This book 
will be found useful by the layman, but will be of no help to the 
lawyer, for it only touches on those plain cases where his professional 
knowledge will not be required by the public. But there can be no 
doubt that many commercial men will find it serviceable. It is written 
succinctly and clearly, though no attempt is made to systematise the 
rules and customs which govern this subject of stocks and shares, 
and they are only given shortly as they arise in detail. In some 
respects, it might have been made a handier work. Thus the 
following sentence, to take an instance, could clearly have been 
shortened, without in any way impairing the value of the book:— 
“ A party contracting to purchase stock, shares, or other securities, 
which turn out to be forgeries, sothat the purchaser has never obtained 
that which he agreed to buy and the vendor to sell, is entitled to the 
return of his purchase-money, on the ground of there being a total 
failure of consideration.” (p. 51.) Men don’t usually pay when they 
have bought nothing. But still, as we have already said, the work will 
be found useful, though Mr. Royle would have done well to publish a more 
concise and cheaper book, to accomplish the object he has in view,— 
namely, a hand-book for the general public. 


The Youth of the Period. By J. F. Shaw Kennedy. (Samuel 
Tinsley.)—What can be the good of writing the biography of an extra- 
vagant and profligate young fool, a creature without a single good 
quality, and without brains enough to get into the Army? If this is 
indeed a true picture of the “ youth of the period ”—our own opinion is 
that it is an odious caricature—let the foul creature be forgotten, 
illacrymabilis ignotusque. A more purposeless book than this cannot be 
imagined. Mr. Kennedy photographs, so to speak, some people that he 
seems to have seen. As for character, there is nothing of the kind. 
And when he might have made something of his story when he has 
got his hero, if the word may be so applied, to a position where the 
moral of his life might be brought ont—utterly perplexed, it would seem, 
to know what to do with him, he drops him from the roof of a house, 
and so gets rid of him. How much better to have done it on the 
first page. 

Studies, Biblical and Oriental. By Rev. William Turner. (A. and 
©. Black.)—The most important papers in this volume are those which 
relate to the decipherment of cuneiform inscriptions, in which Mr. 
Turner defends the commonly accepted modes of interpretation. These 
papers give a very interesting view of the history of the art of decipher- 
ing, an art which has now been practised, as regards the cuneiform 
writing, for nearly a hundred years, and states the case in favour of the 
results attained by Sir H. Rawlinson, Hincks, Oppert, and others, with 
lucidity and force. Other interesting articles treat of ‘ Berosus,” 
“Nimrod and his Dynasty,” “The Geography of the Exodus.” An 
elaborate argument on “ The History of Job, and its Place in the Scheme 
of Revelation,” endeavours to establish for that book a very high 
antiquity. We cannot profess to accept its reasoning. Surely the 
argument that the philosophic cast of thought apparent in the book 
seems to indicate a later origin cannot be fairly described as ‘* based on 
want of information” and “appealing to want of information.” It is 
based on and appeals to a known fact,—that there is an unvarying cor- 
respondence between particular states of society and the kind of 
literature which they produce. We not only do not know that the 
primitive age of the supposed Job produced a philosophical literature, but 
wo beliove, not without reason, that it could not have produced it. 
There is an interesting essay on the death of Judas Iscariot, in which 
the author seeks to reconcile the narratives in the Gospel and the Acts. 
His chief point seems to be that the traitor lived long enongh to be a 
party to the purchase of the field which was bought (iydpacay) by the 
Priests and acquired (ixrrcare) by Judas. Mr. Turner must be allowed 
credit for ingenuity, and even for advancing a step towards the solution 
of a great difficulty. 


The Native Races of the Pacific States of North America. By Hubert 


Rowe Bancroft. Vol. V. Primitive History. (Longmans.)—In a chapter 
which is as full of learning as the rest of Mr. Bancroft’s work, and is 
certainly more amusing than he has generally found an opportunity of 
being, we have a discussion of the very obscure subject of “the origin 
of the Americans.” 


It certainly produces a somewhat confounding 











effect upon the mind to see brought together the various theories which 
have been invented to account for the peopling of America. The most 
elaborate of these theories seems to have been that which attributes the 
American races to a Jewish origin. Nothing can be more ladicrous 
than the vast variety of arguments which” have beon pressed into the 
service of this hypothesis. Garcia, for instance, draws a parallel be. 
tween the two nations in this uncomplimentary language, “ Both were 
liars, despicable, cruel, boastful, idle, sorcerers, dirty, swindlers, turby. 
lent, incorrigible, and vicious.” But anything seems to serve the in- 
genious father as a resemblance, as when he wrote:—“The Jowg 
preferred the flesh-pots of Egypt and a life of bondage to heavenly 
manna and the Promised Land; the Americans liked a life of freedom 
and a diet of roots and herbs, better than the service of the Spaniards 
with good food.” It would be ungracious to blame the industry which 
has collected and examined these theories, but we do not know whether 
the very brief notice which Mr. Bancroft has given to what he calls the 
“ autochthonic theory ” would not have sufficed for all practical purposes, 
Chapter ii. discusses the authorities for the history of the aboriginal 
races. The next is devoted to the “ Pre-Toltec Period.” The Toltee, 
Chichimec, and Aztec periods are then treated in succession, and the 
subject is completed by notices of the history of the Eastern Plateas, 
Guatemala, Central America, and Yucatan. A most elaborate index 
finishes a book which throughout is a monument of unwearied and 
successful industry. 

Annabel’s Rival: a Novel. By Dora Russell. (Tinsley Brothers,)— 
The rival of Miss Annabel Lee is her own sister, whom the de 
spicable hero of tbis novel marries because she has been left a fortune, 
while the beautiful Annabel has merely the fatal dower of beauty, 
susceptibility, and gushingness. The rich sister, whose plain name ig 
Sarah (it has procured her fortune, the wealthy aunt having beey 
incensed at Annabel’s fine name), is a little like Mrs. Trollope’s 
“Ward of Thorpe Combe,” but less detestable, also less cleverly 
drawn; and she is, of course, inferior in every quality to the radiant 
being who is jilted by the gallant Colonel Fraser in her favour, but who 
goes to live in her sister’s house, and is much agitated by contending 
emotions in the conflict between feeling and principle to which she has 
exposed herself. There is a good deal of killing in the book, and 
Annabel—called, by a recrudescence of absurdity, “ Little-belle,” by 
some of her admirers—does not marry her brother-in-law. This nove} 
would not be worth commenting on at all, only that it affords a striking 
example of the neglect by novel-writers of what ought to be one of the 
first principles of their art,—the attempt at least to realise to their own 
minds and feelings the positions in which they place their imaginary 
characters. If the ladies who write novels by the score in which they 
skirt the edges of grave impropricty, would try to realise, to live in imagi- 
nation in the situation into which they introduce their readers, they would 
shrink from writing, as strongly as we dislike reading, stories in which the 
interest is centred in the inversion and perversion of honest and sacred 
human relations. Let any woman try to follow steadily out in her fancy 
the daily, hourly course of such lives as those depicted in this story 
of Annabel’s Rival, to imagine the Fraser houschold under the cir- 
cumstances, especially when the catastrophe comes, and the gallant 
colonel rescues his sister-in-law, while his wife is drowned, and she will 
hardly like to write it out fair at the end of the mental process. The 
author of Annabel’s Rival has no literary ability, and the following 
passage is an average sample of the reflections with which she dapples 
her story :—‘“‘ He who was looking at her had loved too, but no man’s 
love can be so pure and so entire as a good woman’s. The world rubs 
too roughly agaiust masculine shoulders, for them ever to have the same 
absorbing affection that occasionally fills a woman’s heart.” This is the 


funniest answer to,— 
“Tell me, where is Fancy bred.— 
In the heart, or in the head?” 


that has yet been produced by a hazy notion of grammar, combined with 
a fond belief that the writer is saying something at once smart and 
profound. 

The Life and Times of Louisa, Queen of Prussia, with an Introduce 
tory Sketch of Prussian History. By E.H. Hudson. Second Edition. 
(Hatchards.)—The first edition of this interesting work having beep 
reviewed in our columns at the time of its publication, it is now only 
necessary to express our satisfaction with the second edition, which is 
more handy and attractive than the first. Miss Hudson’s style is not 
graceful, and she is a little too ambitious in her excursions into Euro- 
pean history. For instance, her version of the rise and progress of the 
French Revolution, which fills a considerable space in her volumes, # 
common-place, not at all accurate, and quite superfluous. But she 
has done her work as a biographer very well, though, of course, nobody 
ever was so perfect a being as her Queen Louisa, and the picture wants 
the many-sidedness of reality. It is, however, full enough for its pu 
pose. The facts of the Queen’s life are interesting, and her character, 
at once noble, dutiful, and sweet, justifies the affection with which her 
memory is regarded by the Prussian people, and by the Emperor William, 
who celebrated on the 10th of last month the hundredth anniversary 
of his mother’s birth. All the additions which Miss Hudson has made 
to her first edition are derived from authentic, unpublished papers, 0 
which she has been given access by the Crown Prince of Germany. 


The Gwillians of Bryn-Guwillian. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—To speak 
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quite frankly, this is a very disagreeable story. Grace Gwillian relates 
her own biography, and tells us a dismal tale of a childhood and youth 
made wretched by all kinds of evil influences. Foremost among these 
is the hideous figure of Miss Tidy, the governess to whom Mr. Gwillian’s 
miserable children are committed after their mother’s death, a savage 
and drunken creature, such as may indeed exist, but scarcely such, we 
ghould hope, as could be put and kept in such a place. Then there is 
a scarcely less odious character in the Evangelical aunt, Mrs. Cardew, 
compared to whom her worldly and selfish husband is as an angel of 
light. And then there is the worst of all possible brothers in Hubert 
Gwillian. In truth, we have seldom seen really clever writing spent 
for so little result, either of pleasure or profit. We can bear a sorrow- 
ful tale when there seems to be a purpose for the sorrow. This the 
novel before us seems to lack. Its moral lies, we suppose, in showing 
what troubles may come from the selfishness of such a father as Mr. 
Gwillian. But there are episodes of the most distasteful kind which 
have no particular bearing on this subject. On the other hand, there 
is some good, vigorous writing, and not a little humour in the book. We 
quite hope to meet the author again, and to givo her a kinder greeting. 
Ceylon: a General Description of the Island, Historical, Physical, and 
Statistical. By an Officer, late of the Ceylon Rifles, (Chapman and 
Hall.)—The successors of a famous book labour under an unavoidable 
disadvantage. They are estimated by the standard of their fore- 
runner, and they must surpass it in some single respect, if they would not 
be held altogether inferior. Therofore such works ought to be regarded 
with fairness, which might be almost stretched to the point of indulg- 
ence,—that sentiment in which “ hard-hearted critics” are popularly, 
but erroneously, supposed to be deficient. Only to look at, only to 
handle the two big volumes in which “An Officer, late of the Ceylon 
Rifles,” proposes to supplement the late Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s well- 
known works on Ceylon, is to be moved to commiseration for the great 
amount of labour which he has expended on his task. To read them, 
is to be filled with regret that all this labour has been uselessly devoted 
to an utter failure. We heartily wish that we could record a more 
favourable judgment of so very big a book, but its unreadableness is in 
proportion to its size; and for the promised novelties, the “latest 
information,” we have searched its pages in vain. We have 
heavy tables of statistics, and elaborately divided topics, sections, 
and notes; but the appearance of order is deceptive, the 
contents of the book are jumbled together in reality in a manner 
not merely fatiguing, but distracting to the reader; and beyond some 
contradictions of Sir Emerson Tennent, and a vast, heterogeneous mass 
of quotations of and extracts from other writers, the book contains 
nothing which Sir Emerson Tennent has not told us. The author has, 
no doubt, taken a deep interest in his manifold subjects, and has col- 
lected a mass of material in connection with it, but he is singularly 
deficient in literary skill, in appreciation of the sort of thing which 
people will read through for the sake of information, and the sort of 
thing through which, by no possible motive, could they be induced to 
read. We reluctantly class two-thirds of his work in the latter 
category, and pronounce the remaining third to be a poor paraphrase 
of Tennent’s “Ceylon.” Close criticism of the author’s style would be 
absurd. The fact is, he has no style. His concluding sentence is 
fearfully and wonderfully constructed as follows :— 

“This question [the former union of Sumatra and the other islands 

with Ceylon] principally put forward by Sir E. Tennent in his ‘ Natural 
History of Ceylon,’ a separate work, published after the other in 1861, 
together with recent speculations concerning the great south-eastern 
continent of which Ceylon is supposed to have formed a part, and the 
affinity believed to exist between the Australian aborigines and the hill 
tribes of India, of whom the Veddahs of Ceylon are a portion, necossi- 
tates, among other reasons, a new work on the island.” 
Considering that this example is not an extreme or spitefully selected 
one of the author’s inability to write the English language intelligibly, 
but that confusion worse confounded is to be found on almost every 
page (in one place, we are introduced to thunder which “turns the 
stoutest heart pale”), we cannot but regret that the “ Officer, late of 
the Ceylon Rifles,” has been tempted to replace the sword by the pen. 


The Wise Woman: a Parable. By Georges MacDonald, author of 
“Alec Forbes,” &c, (Strahan and Co.)—It is a humiliating confes- 
sion, but it must be made,--we do not understand Mr. MacDonald’s 
“parable.” We cannot interpret this allegory on the banks of the 
Thames. Is the “Wise Woman” experience, the discipline of life, or 
what is she? Mr, MacDonald’s meaning is as hard to find as that 
phenomenon of which he somewhat rashly speaks,—an apple with a 
centipede in its heart, to which its ruddiness is due. As a mere 
fairy-tale, the story is pretty, and ingeniously fantastic, but we 
protest against the Princess Rosamond’s white rabbit. Nobody has 
any right to a magic rabbit except Alice, who lives in Wonderland, and 
her rabbit is pink. Probably our own dullness is in fault, and by 
others Mr. MacDonald’s riddle may be easily read; but it seems to us 
that a parable should be plain, a device to aid, not to puzzle the intel- 
ligence of the hearer or reader,—that the ingenuity which is in its 


given, or is about to give, to the world in his Jarger history. Of that 
history we have already had occasion to express our opinion at some 
length. In the more compendious work before us, some of the blemishes 
which we seemed to see in the more detailed narrative are at least less 
visible. That Mr. Cox has abandoned, or even modified his excessive 
scepticism, we do not suppose—he still doubts the very credible feat of 
the runner Pheidippides—but it naturally becomes less prominent as 
there is less room for the discussion of details. On the other hand, the 
excellencies of the work b more pi The narrative is 
singularly vivid and effective. In this respect it has scarcely an equal 
among books of the same kind. And it is also, in a remarkable 
degree, thoughtful and suggestive. Nothing could be written 
more likely to stir up the thoughts of all who read it. A 
teacher cannot do better than put it into the hands of an intelligent 
class. It deals with the subject in a genuinely philosophical way, it is 
never tedions or common-place, and it continually instructs by the 
questions which it raises, if not always by the principles which it 
enunciates, or the conclusions which it draws. But a teacher will find 
it necessary to caution his pupils about what we cannot bat call Mr. Cox’s 
partisanship. We cannot think, for instance, that he is just to Nicias. 
No reader of the history of the Syracusan expedition but must feel 
positively enraged at the stupidity which lost what remained of the 
Athenian army, and Mr. Cox may well call him “a grovelling devotee,” 
when he wasted the last chance of escape because an eclipse of the 
moon seemed to forbid a movement. But there is absolutely nothing 
which justifies the imputation of ‘‘ depravity ” as a possible cause of his 
misdirection of affairs. Nor, again, does Mr. Cox bestow, we think, ade- 
quate blame on the stupendous folly which took the Athenians to Sicily. 
He seems to believe that the downfall of Athens was an inevitable result 
of the war which Sparta and its allies waged against it. But would it 
have been the result, if the magnificent resources which were wasted at 
Syracuse had been husbanded for home defence? The historian’s 
judgment on Alexander the Great is, we think, needlessly harsh. 


Botany Primer. By Dr. J. D. Hooker. (Macmillan and Co.)— This 
is certainly the most difficult of all the primers for school children to 
undertake. Although in method and matter it leaves nothing to be 
desired, as might have been expected from such an authority, yet the 
large number of technical terms, persistently used throughout the book, 
shows either that it is intended for a higher class of learners than the 
rest, or else Dr. Hooker does not possess the faculty of writing for 
children in the same degree as Professors Roscoe or Geikie. The 
greater part of the work treats of structural botany and is intended to 
be practical, the specimens to be examined during the lessons are easily 
procurable, and the only instruments required are a pocket-lens, a sharp 
pen-knife, and a pair of forceps. The suggestion of a school-garden 
arranged for botanical purposes is excellent, but we fear there are few 
teachers who would devote their culinary plot to the scientific advance- 
ment of their scholars. In one chapter, the author has treated the 
question of origin of species in the happiest manner, summing up the 
whole in seven short and easily understood propositions. 

Fermentation. By P. Schiitzenberger. (Henry S. King and Oo.)— 
The study of fermentation has a twofold interest, chemical and biolo- 
gical, and is intimately connected with a theory which has had eminent 
adherents and opponents, that of spontaneous generation. This volume, 
therefore, forms a valuable addition to the “International Scientific 
Series,” inasmuch as we know of no other monograph existing in Eng- 
lish on this subject, and it has been treated in a most exhaustive manner 
by the learned professor, who incorporates in the work many of his own 
observations. In the first book the author treats of direct fermentation, 
which is due to cellular organisms of the genus saccharomyces; in the 
second, of soluble or indirect ferments, which play such an important 
part in the animal economy. By an ingenious method invented by M. 
Schiitzenberger of accurately measuring the amount of oxygen con- 
tained in a liquid, the respiration of yeast has been fully demcnstrated, 
which would seem to support M. Pasteur’s theory that the plant takes 
the oxygen out of the glucose for its own existence, reducing it to 
alcohol, were it not equally clearly demonstrated that nutrition and 
respiration increase side by side, and the reduction of one necessitates 
the reduction of the other. Another remarkable property in yeast is 
that it contains the necessary substance for changing saccharose inte 
glucose, upon which alone the organism can act. The final chapter is 
devoted to spontaneous generation, which has been more fully treated 
by Mr. Noel Hartley in his late work on the air. 

Nuttall’s Spelling-Bee Guide. (Warne and Co.)—A really useful 
“Guide” would not contain “five thousand difficult words of the 
English language.” Any person really wanting to be guided in per- 
forming the duties of an interrogator at a spelling-bee would be lost in 
this volume. How is he to know what words he is justified in asking, 
and what he should reject? What is the good of suggesting to him 
such words as “ Gurhofite,” a form of magnesian carbonate of lime 
found near Gurhof; or “ hymenomycetes,” which, we are told, is “a 
tribe or order of fungi”? A list of a thousand good words, which 








Place, if anywhere, in the construction of double acrostics, is misused 
in the case of a moral lesson in masquerade. 


A General History of Greece. By George W. Cox. (Longmans. )— 


should include only such technical terms as are really popularised, and 
may therefore fairly be asked of educated people, would be really useful, 
but to go through the dictionary and select every puzzling term is not 








Tn this volume Mr. Cox has compressed the substance of what he has 


what is wanted. 
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the “ Life of Christ ;" and Articles by J. R. Lumby, B.D.; Professor fessor Stanley 
Leathes, M.A.; Professor Plumptre, D.D.; and the Editor.’ 
Vol. IL. of the EXPOSITOR is now ready. Demy 8vo, 592 pp., price 7s 64, 


Vol. I. may also be had, uniform in size and price. 
Dr. BUSHNELL’'S LAST WORK. 


FORGIVENESS and LAW: Grounded in Principles Ip. 
ter reted by Human Analogies. By Horace BusHNELL, D.D.. Author of 
ature and the Supernatural,” “The Vicarious Sacrifice,” &e. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ESSAYS on GEORGE ELIOT, BROWNING, F. W. ROBERTSON, &e, 
The RELIGION of OUR LITERATURE: Essa 

Thomas Carlyle, Robert Browning, Alfred Tennyson, H. W. Longfellow, &.; 

including Oriticisms upon the Theology of George Eliot, George 

and Robertson of Brighton. By George M‘OrIg. 8yo, 9s. 


NEW bee - - of Dr. WM. ANDERSON'S SERMONS. 


his day, in crown 8vo, 
REUNION in the HEAVENLY KINGDOM, and other 


(Third Series.) By the late Rev. WM. ANDERSON, LL.D, 
With an Introductory Sketch by the Rev. Gzo. CLARK Hutton, D. D, 


NEW —. with PREFACE, by Mr. PLIMSOLL, M.P. 
his day, in crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth. 


A VOICE from ‘the SEA; or, the Wreck of the ‘Eglantine,’ 


By the Author of “ Margery's Ohristmas- Box,” &c. 
“A well-told and excellently interesting tale.’ "Western Matt. 


FOURTH EDITION, in crown 8vo, price 6s. 
The ATONEMENT. By R. W. Dale, MLA. A., Birmingham 


Fourth Thourand, price 7s 6d, handsomely boun: 


The WORLD of MORAL and RELIGIOUS “ANECDOTE, 
By E. Paxton Hoop. 
“ An amusing and instructive book.”"—Spectator. 
“ Really a very amusing book."—Guardian. 
** Both entertaining and useful.”—Post. 


CREDENTIALS of CHRISTIANITY. A Course of Lee- 
tures delivered at the Request of the Christian Evidence Society by the Bishop 
of Carlisle, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Dr. W. L. Alexander, Canon 
Barry, Prof. Lorimer, and the Rev. Prebendary Row. With a Preface by the 
Eari of HarRowsBy, K.G. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 


“oa ae of MARTINEAU'’S HYMNAL. 
ready, in smal! 4to, price 10s, cloth. 
YMNS of PRAISE and PRAYER. ‘Collected and Edited 
by JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D. — 585 Tunes, selected, harmonised, 
and in part composed by RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M A., James T. WHITEHEAD, and 
BASIL MARTINEAU. 
Also, now ready, in middle size (18mo), price 3s, cloth. 
YMNS of PRAISE and PRAYER. Besides the previous 
Editions, viz., crown 8vo, 48 6d, cloth, and 32mo, 1s 6d, cloth, or 1s 8d, roan. 
*,* A liberal allowance on all Editions to Ministers aud Congregations on direct 
application to the Publishers. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
N the EXISTENCE of MIXED LANGUAGES; being an 
Examination of the Fundamental Axioms of the Foreign School of Modern 
Philology, more especially as applied to the English. Prize Essay, by JAMES 
CRESSWELL CLOUGH, Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, Member of the 
English Dialect Society, Assistant at Huddersfield College, late Moderu Master at 

















Liverpool College. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 

















O SHIPOWNERS, MERCHANTS 
and others INTERESTED in the WELFARE of 
SAILORS.—The Secretary of the SEAMEN'S HOS- 
PITAL (late Dreadnought), Greenwich, has received a 
letter from Henry Green, Esq., of Blackwall and 
Brighton, in reply to an appeal for additional annual 
subscriptions, to raise the income of the Society to 
£5,000, the amount required to meet the annual ex- 
penditure, intimating his readiness to help the good 
cause by a CONTRIBUTION of £100, provided nine 
others will give a similar sum, and thus raise £1,000 
towards the desired object. 
Donations in aid are earnestly invited. Already a 
friend of Mr. Green has promised £100. 


HENKY C. BURDETT, Secretary. 





SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Mavufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 


I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
$0 


ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 








O BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial! rights, 
shooting, and fishing—Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of most of 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 
Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 


I INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, _ cork branded 

“KINAHAN'’S . LL . WHISKY.” 

Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD TRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Roya! Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 











LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Bracing ar 
and beautiful scenery. Appointments perfect. 
Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. 250 rooms. Table 
d’héte daily. Tariff on application to manager, Ilfra- 
combe, North Devon. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as am 
Empty Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING. BAGS. 
188 STRAND. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
7 
ONOGRA MS.—RODRIGUES 
NOVELTIES in none mg ad Sn and Ad- 
dresses. Steel Dies engraved as Ge 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, “COMIO, and 
ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for 
any combination of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING :‘ARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 64. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautifal de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion, 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in om, variety 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, ipaatene DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 














to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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Crown rinted on creamy paper, and 
roeey 0, ae cloth for the Library, price 6s each. 


THE 
PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 
WOMAN in WHITE. Illustrated by Sir J. 


r. 
Cinta. . h woeted by Sir J. Gilbert and 


Basile. OTtustrated by Sir John Gilbert and J. 


on DEAD SEORET. Illustrated by Sir John Gil- 
iss. 
QuEEN of HERTS. Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert 
and A. Concancr ted by G. Du Maurier 
The MOONSTONE. Tilustra y &. 





ola ct KEEK., Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert 
43 


Mahoney. 
and J. 
 Diustrated by William Small. 
MAN and ee FINCH. lllustrated by Du Maurier 
and Edward Hughes 
MISS or MRS.? illu 
eat MAGDALEN. Tlastrated by Da Maurier 
me ROZEN DEEP, Illustrated by Du Maurier 
ond MO LANIES, With Steel Portrait, and 
astra by Concanen. 
a mW and the LADY. Llustrated by S. L. 
Fildes and S. Hall. 


Bu Fo BALL. With Frontispiece by Du 
Maurier. 


strated by S. L. Fildes and 


. Macquoid. 
Katharine Rie. ~ Illustrated by Thomas R. 


Macquoid and Percy Macquoid. 


Henry Ming VENTEEN. 


orence t. 
rion ! Povi't Illustrated by F. A. Fraser. 


hhant. 
were, OU DIES. Illus. by A. Hopkins & H. Woods. 


= 8 eee USBANDS. Illus. by J. Moyr Smith. 


WALTER'S WORD. Lillustrated by J. Moyr Smith. 
Saunders, Author of * Abel Drake's Wife.” 
Igtr WATERMAN. 
ONE AGAINST the WORLD. 


Authors of “‘Gideon’s Rock”? and “ Abel 
D 's Wife.” 
The LION in the PATH: an Historical Romance. 


llope. 
Anthony We LIVE NOW. With Illustrations. 


TAD GOT DIAMOND; and other Stories. 


Ouida.—Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 
5s each. ° 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL: Only a 


IDALIA: a Romance. Story. 
CHANDOS: a Novel. PUCK ; hisVicissitudes, 





UNDER TWO FLAGS. Adventures, &. 
TRI 4 A BOG of FLANDERS. 
CEOCIL CASTLE- STRATHMORE. 
MAINE'S GAGE. wo LITTLE 
HELD in BONDAGE. WOODEN SHOES: a 
SIGNA. Sketch. 
Popular Series of 7s 6d Illustrated Books. 
Printed upon fine toned paper, and handsomely bound 
in cloth, extra gilt. 


Advertising, its History. Fac-similes, and Plates. 
Artemus Ward's Works, Complete. Portrait and Facs. 
Bechstein's Pretty as Seven. Richter's 98 Pictures. 
Boccaccio. The Decameron. Stothard's Steel Plates. 
Brand's Observations on Popular Antiquities. Entirely 
New Edition, with Illustrations. In the press. 
Bret Harte's Select Works in Prose and Poetry. Illus. 
Banyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. Stothard's Steel Plates. 
n's Life and Letters. By Thomas Moore. 12 Plates. 
Clubs and Club Life in London (Timbs). 40 Illustons. 
iman's Broad Grins. Frontispiece by Hogarth. 
Creasy's Memoirs of Eminent Etonians. Illustrated. 
Cruiksbank’s Comic Almanack. 2,000 Plates. 2 vols. 
Cussans's Hand-book of Heraldry. 350 Illustrations. 
English Eccentrics and Eccentricities (Timbs). 50 Lils. 
Englishman's House. By Richardson. 600 Illustrations. 
Finger-Ring Lore, Historical and Anecdotal. Over 400 
fine Illustrations, (Jn the press. 
Golden Treasury of Thought. 
Greenwood 's Low-Life Deeps. Concanen’s tinted Plates. 
Greenwood 's Wilds of London. Concanen's Plates. 
Grimm 8 Popular Stories. Cruikshank's Plates. Gilt. 
Hali 8 Sketches of Irish Character, Steel Plates. 
Hood's Choice Works, including the Cream of the 
nic Annuals. Port., Memoir, and 250 Illustrations. 
Lamb's (Charles) + Works. Ports.& Fac-simile. 
Life in London. By Pierce Egan and Cruikshank. 
Longfellow's Prose Works. Illustd. by Val. Bromley. 
Longtellow's Poetical Works. Numerous Illustrations. 
= Twain's Choice Works. Port. and Illustrations. 
> uses of Mayfair: Vers de Société of the 19th Century. 
punehés Pursuivant of Arms. 200 Illustns. and Plates. 
joe ke Works. Poems, Essays, and Stories. Lilustrated. 
} belais, with Doré's wonderful Llustrations. 
| wa 8 Complete Works, with Poems. 10 Plates. 
Benboerds—Their History. Numerous Illustrations. 
tratt's Sports and Pastimes of the People of England. 
8 140 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 
wift's Choice Works, in Prose and Verse. Portrait, 
Memoir, and Illustrations. 
tax's Three Tours. Rowlandson's 83 Col. Plates. 
ore Hook's Humorous Works. Illustrated. 
7 ay x Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 50 Hlusts. 
_ and Cotton's Complele Angler (Sir Harris 
w icolas's Edition). “With 61 Plate Illustrations. 
Wastes History ¢ the Georges. Fairholt's Plates. 
Caricatur rotesq! 
Fairholt’s lustrations. ne - 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





dm 


—=* ; 
I rated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the 
General ucation of Ladies, and for granting 
Certificates of Kuowledge. 
PATRONS. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE Princess OF WALES, 
H.B.G. THE Princess LOviss. 
Visitor—Tag Lorp Bishop or Lonpon. 

Lady Resident—Miss Grove. 

The CLASSES for the EASTER TERM will open on 
MONDAY, APRIL 24. Entrance Examination for 
New —_ at 10a.m. precisely. Individual Instruc- 
tion in Vocal and Iostrumenta! Music, Special Classes 
for Greek, and Conversation in Modern Languages. 
Boarders received by Miss Wood on the College 

remises, and Miss Evans, 7 Melcombe Place, Dorset 
uare, N.W. uses may be had on application 

te Miss GROVE, at the College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 
Harley Street, W. 

Supplemental Lectures for Adults in French 
Literature, English History, Roman History, English 
Language and Literature, and other Subjects will be 
given in the Easter Term. Programmes will be ready 


after Easter. 
a E. H. PLUMPTRE, D_D., Principal. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
The CLASSES will RE-OPEN for the EASTER 
TERM on MONDAY, the 24th inst. Prospectuses may 
— on application to Miss GROVE, at the College 


Office. ers received by Miss Wood on the College 
premises, and Miss Evans,7 Melcombe Place, Dorset 


Square, N.W. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


OWER -STREET SCHOOL, for 
J GIRLS. — The School RE-OPENS after the 
Easter Holidays on THURSDAY, APRIL 27. Fees 
Two, Three, aud Four-and-a-half Guineas a Term.— 
For further particulars apply at 80 Gower Street. 
School Boarding-House, in connection with the above, 
79 Gower Street. 
ADIES’ COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 
—The PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, for the 
Daughter of an Officer in the Army, will be Vacant at 
Midsummer, Value £30, for Three Years. 
Applications to be sent in before June 20. Further 
particulars may be had from the SecrETARY. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
° TWELVE SOHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 
Four, £20. Election, second week in MAY.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


DUCATION at the SEASIDE.—An 

OXFORD GRADUATE receives a limited 
number of PUPILS for preparation for Public Schools, 
&c.—Address, “©. ©. ©." Dorman's Library, St. 
Leonard's-on-Sea. 


EV. EDMUND FOWLE (Author of 

@ most successful Series of Latin and Greek 
Books and other Works), PREPARES BOYS for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—For Terms (inclusive), address 
Amesbury House, Reigate Hill, Heigate. 


I ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, 
RETFORD.—MRS. ALFRED CHURCH re- 
ceives into her family four or five little boys to prepare 
for school, together with her own sons. They are 
under the special charge of a Governess. eir 
teaching in Latia is superintended by Mr. Church, 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for’the Public Schools and their 
Future Calling in Life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE, 
Principal—The Rev. CHARLES B1aG, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JosepH NEWTON, M.A. 
Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars address the 
Secretary. Next term commences May znd. 

Wo YOUNG ENGLISHMEN 
desirous of learning theGERMAN LANGUAGE 
cap be received, either now or the Ist May, into the 
house of a Clergyman where only German is spoken. 
J. DREW, Esq., of Haringey Park, Crouch End, will 
kindly give particulars and references ; or application 
can be made direct to Pastor HERRMANN, Stendal, 
Saxony, Prussia. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


This College contains THREE DEPARTMENTS,— 
the CLASSICAL, MODERN, and PREPARATORY 
LOWER SCHOOL. 

Boarding and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. 
Non-Shareholders pay an extra fee of £6. Special 
advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders, 
For further information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR 
FABER, M.A., Head Master, late Feliow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 


UNDLESCHOOL, Northamptonshire. 
Founded by Sir WILLIAM LAXTON, 1556. 
Patrons—THe Grocers’ COMPANY. 

The Funds being increased by Grants from this 
Com ny. the TUITION FEE for a FIRST-GRADE 
EDUCA’ ION, Classical or Modern, is only TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. Boarders, 45 to 60 Guineas. 
The List of recent Honours includes the Ni th 
Wrangler of 1874, and the Seventeenth Classic of 1876. 
Apply to the Head Master (elect), Rev. H.ST. JOHN 
READE, M.A., Godolphin School, Hammersmith (Late 
Scholar of University College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Haileybury College). 
The next Term begins May 8, 

YRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. — 

The TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBI- 

TLON of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
the Continental Schools, is NOW OPEN. 
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AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 EATH J BROW SCHOOL, 


a NEXT TERM will begin on Wednesday, May 


Prana w aplpend pr overs ne 
ofs ying a good education to unable to atten 
Publke Bekooie of instruction is m 

the same as that pursued in University College School, 


MASTERS. 
Classics—F. W. Levander, F.R A.S., Master, 
and Mr. Archibald Ballantyne. amend 
Arithmetic, Mathema Natural Philosophy—Johna 
. Lond., late Assistant-Examiner in 
thematics ia the University of London. 
Chemistry—F. 8S. Barff, M.A. Ch. Cam’ 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Academy. 
—_ History, Geography —F. W. Levander, 
-R.A'S, and Mr. Archibald Ballantyne. 
French—M. Robert m, French Master in Uni- 
versity Coll Schoo! 
German—F. Althaus, Ph.D., Professor of German in 
University College, London. 
Writing—C. F. King, B.A. Lond., Writing Master in 
University College School. 
Drawing—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master in 
University College School. 
Gymnastics—Mr. A. Winterbottom. 
Music—Fencing—Dancing. 
Classes in several subjects are taken by Miss E. F. 
Squire and Miss Case. 
Address, Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills and collected. 
Money received on deposit at rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
Under the new series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Partici- 
pating class. 
Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 
Fire Insurances upon — terms. 
For the Prospectus and t Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any Agent of the Company. 


AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. —Instituted A.D. 1696. 
The OLDEST [NSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 
The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for 
both FIRE and LIFE. 
There being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS 
are DIVIDED AMONGST the INSURED. 
NO Policy-Holder is subject to any PERSONAL 
LIABILITY. 
Accumulated Fund smaseneueoumemmmentang 


Annual Income 217,37 
B, BLENKLNSOP, Secretary. 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


( NE MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAtD-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
Annua! Income, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| Pad LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1875 .......0000 £5,441,545 

Income for the past YOar.........cecrereerreceeee 499,516 

Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,743,164 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 

ed 3ist December, 1874..........++ 662,104 

i B hitherto 

5,523,133 


years end 
te Re y the 

allotted 

The Expenses of Management (including Com- 
mission) are about 4 per cent. on the annual income, 
ATTENTION is especially called to the New (R&- 
VISED AND REDUCED) RATES OF PREMIUM recently 
ones by the Office, 

Rates for Youna Lives will be found 

MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 


to the Office. 

p=sces LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 

No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 

Westminster. 




















Hi R.B son Hem Lancelot Holland, 
enry ran > enry celot Hol 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq., . 
P. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
John Coope pote, Se M.P., F.R.S. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
harles Emanuel Good- | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Esq. Dudley Robert Smith, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson,| Esq. 
Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
This Company offers— 


COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate rates of premium, with participation in 
four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the profits, such 
profits being either added to the policy, applied in 
—— of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 


‘ove. ith tici; i fits. 

w rates without par on in profits. 
Loans," 

in connection with Life Assurance, on approved 


security, in sums of not less than £500. 
Policies payable in the lifetime of the Assured are 


—_— with participation in profits on the tontine 
principle. 
For Prospectuses and Forms of l apply to 
ROBERT OC. TUO. Secretary. 
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10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, April 6. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





SECOND EDITION. 


ITALY REVISITED. 


By A. Gallenga (the “Times” 


Correspondent), Author of “ Italy, Past and Present,  « Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 2vols. demy Syo, 30s. 


TIMES, Nov. 11, 1875.—“ Mr. Gallenga’s new volumes 
on Italy will be welcome to those who care for an un- 


SPECTATOR, Nov. 20, 1875.—“The two volumes 


abound in interesting matter, with vivid sketches of 


prejudiced account of the prospects and present con- | places and persons.” 


dition of the country...... Most interesting volumes.” 


OUR INDIAN EMPIRE: the History of the Wonderful 


Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. 
Grammar School, Whalley. 1 vol. 


YE OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, 


By the Rey. SAMUEL NORWOOD, B.A., Head Master of the Royal 


(This day. 


Glimpses Inside the Stock 


Exchange. By Erasmus PinTO, Broker. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE ; 


the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social Edifice. 


or, Reasons and Means for 


By AN EXILE FROM FRANCE. Demy 8vo, 16s, 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION is NOW READY of 
the NEW STORY by on Seiad AUTHOR of 
“ST. SIMON’S NIECE,” 

*TWIXT HAMMER. ‘and ANVIL: a 
Novel. By FRANK L&E BeNepict, Author of 
“Miss Dorothy's Charge,” “St. Simon's Niece,” 
&c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

‘A new and powerful novelist has arisen.”— 
Spectator. 

‘Since the publication of his last novel Mr. Benedict 
has made a most decided step in the right direction. 
ovnnes The book wil! take a good place among the novels 
of the season.” —S/andard, 

“We do not think Mr. Benedict has written any- 
thing so good as the book before us.”"—Hour. 

“ Fully up to the high level of Mr. Benedict's previous 
novels, while in some respects it shows a distinct 
advance.”—Scofsman. 


The MASTER of RIVERSWOOD. By | 


Mrs. ARTHUR LEWIS. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 





LASCARE: a Tale. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
IN SPITE of FORTUNE. By Maurice 


Gay. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


MART and MANSION: a Tale of 
Struggle and Rest. By PHILIP MASSINGER. 3 
vols., 31s 6d. 


BRANDON TOWER. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henry 


KAY WILLOUGHBY. 3 vols., 3ls 


ALL ROUND the WORLD ; or, What’s 
the Object? By FRANK Foster, Author of 
“ Number One; or, the Way of the World,” &c., 
&c. 3 vols, 31s 6d. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 








FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. 


TILED 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. 
They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 


KITCHENERS 


These 


The various sizes suited to different 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





CASH’S 


KNITTED 


ROUGH 


TOWELS. 


Imitations are often offered, but 
EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, 


ss @& A. 


CASH, 


Woven upon it, and 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT. 





HCGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
| GEORGE WILLIAM paved, 
_ Beowetarien JOHN J. BROOMFIELD 


JQAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

‘4 79 PALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 
1807.—Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 
at = _— or from any of the Company's Agents, 
post fr 

GEORGE HU MPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


q WRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE — MEDALS awarded to 
o FRY and SONS. 


F OLLOWAY'’SOINTMENT & PILLS. 

—Rheumatic and nervous pains are often more 
provoking than serious complaints. ‘he chilly mornings 
and evenings will provoke these tortures in constita- 
tions susceptible of these maladies. Nothing affords 
so much relief as Holloway'’s Ointment, well rubbed 
upon the skin, after repeated fomentations., Thon- 
sands of testimonials bear witness to the wonderful 
comfort obtained frum this safe and simple treatment, 
which all sufferers can instantly and successfully 
adopt, without further advice than is afforded in the 





ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
**GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 
In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND  PERRINS’’ SAUCE, 
_4. which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSsE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November, 1874.] 








No MEDICINE for the CURE of ASTHMA, CON- 
SUMPTION, and COUGHS was ever attended wit 
such spee dy and unfailing success as 

| R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
? WAFERS. In every periodical may be seen 

testimonials of their wonderful efficacy. Nothingelse 

gives such a sound, refreshing nights rest. In bysteri- 
cal, nervous, and heart complaints, they are unfailing, 

and in rheumatic and nervous pains they act like a 

charm. They taste pleasantly, Sold at ls 14d, 2s 9d, 

4s 6d, and 11s per box, by all Druggists. 


Mies Anis and PERSONS GOING 

ABROAD are recommended to take with them 
a good supply of PARR’s LIFE PILLS, and by their 
use prevent and cure the disorders incident 








accompanying directions. Holloway’s Oint t, as- 
sisted by the judicious use of his Pills, is especially 
serviceable in assuaging the suffering from cramps 
and other similar pains, and the great inconvenience 
of varicose veins. 


j 

to change of climate. They possess the most astonish- 
ing and invigorating properties, and are au excellent 
preventive against dysentery, lethargy, faintings, 





fevers, cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists. 








_ LL oe ta. 
CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJRSTY THE Qug: 
PRINCE OF Wares mm ERE. tap 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK, 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and Compo, 
2cwt. Free to all Stations, 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free, 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@ats HILL, Lonpon, E, C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WaLk, Dusiaw, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGH 
WORLD, OUT THE 








—— 
EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & COS 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, proteets the 


enaiel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, = bag ys ASR STREET, 
London, 





IN DIGESTION ’ 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE. 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDIOAL 
PROFESSION. 
Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 58,and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 64 
and POWDER, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 
By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON TONDON. SQUARE, 





EAL &SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- 
TENHAM-COURT ROAD. The 
only House in London exclu 
om~ for BEDS'TEADS, BED- 
DING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE. 


H*™1 & SON 
EDSTEADS. 
EDDING. 
eae FURNITURE. 








EAL & SONS CATALOGUE (104th 
Edition), contaiaing 450 Tilue- 
—- with prices, sent free 
by post on application to 
08, 8 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, 


LONDO 





IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO, 
CARPET MANUPAOT( Km TO THE ROYAL 


85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 


/PURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms s Covered in One Piece. 


(\ONSUMPTION, 
| eit! and WASTING 








DISEASES. The most efficacious Remedies sre 
ANCREATIC EMULSION _ and 
PANCREATINE. The Original and Genuine 


pre only by 
AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London: end 
sold by them and all other Chemists. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
LIST. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


OIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


Althorp). By the late Sir Denis LE MARCHANT, Bart. In demy 8vo. 
II 


POEMS, SATIRES, and EPIGRAMS. 


Jawes E. THOROLD Rogers. In crown 8vo. 


By 


11, 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS at the COURT of 
PRUSSIA. From the Recollections of the Mistress of the Household, SoPHuIE 
Marrg, Countess VON Voss. Translated from the German by EmiLy and 
AG@Nes STEPHENSON. In 2 vols. crown 8yo, with a Portrait of the Countess 
Von Voss. 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 30s. 


The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON, 1846- 


1965. By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. With Two Portraits. 





THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NICOLAI’S MARRIAGE. By Henrik 


Sonar.ine, Author of “ Noddebo Parsonage,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


ADAM GRAINGER. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 


Author of ‘East Lynne,” ‘The Channings,” &c, SECOND EDITION. 


ANEWGODIVA. By Stanley Hope, Author 


of “Geoffrey's Wife,” &c. 
“Mr. Hope's plot is undoubtedly ingenious, and in its main incidents this story 
is decidedly original."—Academy. 
“ Mr. Hope has given us an admirable novel, in which he depicts life as it is and 
human passions as they are daily displayed. Where there are so many scenes of 
power, it is diffleult tosay which is the best."—John Bull. 


ROOK’S DENE. By J. W. Lamson. 


crown 8¥0. 


“A remarkable book, and one well worthy of being carefully studied. The plot 
is so clever and exciting as to make it almost impossible to put the book down.”— 


3 vols. 


A FAMILY TREE. By Albany de 
Fonsuanque, Author of “A Tangled Skein,” “Cut Adrift,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

“Evinces no ordinary powers. The author's style is clear and vivid; he can 
contrive an interesting plot, and fill in the details with skill; he is picturesque 
and dramatic, and be shows much originality and discrimination in his conceptions 
of character."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM.” 


R. Mountenzy Jepnuson, Author of “Tom Bulkeley of Lissington,” &c. 
vols. crown 8vo. 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. Alexander, 


Author of “The Wooing o't,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By 


3 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 





GRANT & CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready atall the Libraries, in 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


A DOG AND HIS SHADOW. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Author of “ Olympia,” “ Pearl and Emerald,” &c. 


THE BOOK OF MENUS. 
By FIN BEO, 


Author of “ The Epicure’s Year-Book,” “The Cupboard Papers,” &. 


A handsome volume, in cloth gilt, gilt edges, demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. Among the 
H of Contents are :— 


FIN BEC’'S INTRODUCTION. CEREMONIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
OF DINNERS AND DINNER-GIVING. | CITY MENUS. - 
THE WINE CELLAR. | WHITEBAIT MENUS. 

ROYAL MENUS. | MENUS FOR ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
SHAKESPEARE DINNERS. FIN BEC'S SCRAP-BOOK, 








THIRD EDITION OF 
MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S 


LADY DISDAIN, 


At all the Libraries. 


WATERSIDE SKETCHES: 
A Book FOR WANDERERS AND ANGLERS. 
By W. SENIOR (“ Red Spinner "). 
In 1 vol. fancy boards, 2s; in cloth, bevelled edges, extra gilt, gilt top, 3s éd. 


DEAR 








NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 
THE ORIGINAL 
By THOMAS WALKER, M.A. 
Edited, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 





In preparation, a POPULAR EDITION, in 1 vol., at 6s. 
MR. R..E. FRANCILLON’S NOVEL. 


OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE. 
ANATOLICA ; 


On, THE JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO SOME OF THE ANCIENT RUINED CrTIEs OF CARIA, 
PuryGta, LYCIA, AND PIsIDIA. 
By the Rev. E. J. DAVIS, 
H.B.M.'s Episc. Consular Chaplain, Alexandria. 


With Maps and numerous Heliotype and Lithographic Plates and Woodcuts, 
medium 8vo, 21s. 





GRANT and CO., 72 to 78 Turnmill Street, London, E.C. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 
SPIRITUALISM AND MATERIALISM. By George Henry Lewes. 
MACAULAY. By the Editor. 
THe FINANCES OF INDIA. By Sir George Campbell, M.P. 
Dutcn Guiana. (Conclusion.) By W. Gifford Palgrave. 
ON SPELLING. By Professor Max Miiller. 
Some TRUTHS UPON EoGypT. By Greville J. Chester. 
ON Mr. MILL’s THEORY OF VALUE. By Alfred Marshall. 
MADAME DE MAINTENON. By J. C. Morison. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





NEW NOVEL by OUIDA. 


In a WINTER CITY : a Sketch. 


1 vol. 
[This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Rett tien MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 





RECENTLY ISSUED, AND ON SALE BY 

Messrs. LONGMANS and Co.. 39 Paternoster Row; Mr. PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly; 
Mr. QUARITOH, 15 Piccadilly; and Messrs. ASHER and Co. 13 Bedford Row, 
Covent Garden, London. Also by Messrs. ASHER and Co., Berlin. 

Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum, in the Years 
1854-1860. Additional MSS. 19.720-24 026, 1875, 8vo, 16s. 

Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Spanish Language in the British Museum, 
by Don Pascual de Gayangos. Vol.I. 1875. 8vo,15s. (Including Class I. Theology ; 
IL. Belles Lettres and Science; ILI. History.) 

The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, Vol. IV. 
Miscellaneous Inscriptions of Ass\ ria. Prepared by Major-General Sir H, C 
Rawlinson, K.C.B, F.R.S.. assisted by George Smith, Assistant, Department of | 
Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 1875, fol.. £1. (Containing 70 lithographed 
plates of Inscriptions, including the Chaldean Account of the Deluge.) 

Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British Museum, Vol. I. The Coins of the 
Eastern Khaleefehs, Amawee and 'Abbdsee. By S. L. Poole. Edited by R. 8. 
Poole, Keeper of the Coins and Medals, British Museum. 1875, 8vo, 12s. (With 
eight plites of typical specimens, executed by the autotype mechanical process 
from casts in plaster; five Indices. &c.) 

Cataloyue of the Birds in the British Museum, Vol. II. Catalogue of the Striges, 
or Nocturnal Birds of Prey. ty R. B. Sharpe, Assistant, Department of Zoology, 
a Museum. 1875, 8vo, 16s. (With Index, Woodcuts, and fourteen coloured 

8. 
Catalogue of Marine Polyzoa in the Collection of the British Museum. Part III. 


A Selection from the | SELECT LIBRARY. 
arrangements are made for an ample supply of Forthcoming Works of general 
interest as they appear. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


All the Best New Books in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, 


and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, are in circulation at MUDIE'S 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and 


First-class Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, 
Commencing at any date. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 





Cyclostomata. By George Busk, F.R.S. 1875, 8vo, 5s With 34 lithographed 
plates, by the Author.) ‘ tied sieges =“ 


British Museum, March 18, 1876. J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 





Just published, royal 8vo, 2s. 


T MMARY DIGEST.—RETURN to PARLIAMENT of 

OWNERS of LAND. 1873, ENGI 
BOOK). 
Local Go 


AND and WALES (The NEW DOMESDAY 
By Freperick Puxpy, F.S S., Principal of the Statistical Department, 
vernment Board. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





\ Pee DON LIBRARY, 


Vv 


Fifteen volumes are allowed to country ond ten to town members. 
open from Ten to galf-past Six. 


CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
2? 


12 St. James’s Square, London, 

Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PresipeENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
arious Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Reading-room 
Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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TRUBNER AND CO’S NEW WORKS. 


By G. H. Lewis. 


In One Volume 8vo, cloth, with numerous Illustrations. 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. Second Series: the 





Physical Basis of Mind. (Jn preparation. 
By the late Lord Amberley. 
In Two Volumes 8yo, cloth. 
An ANALYSIS of RELIGIOUS BELIEF. Stiniiiiie 


By the Earl of Southesk. 


In One Volume crown 8vo, cloth. 


By W. R. Greg. 


In Two Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth. 


LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. 


siderably Enlarged, Edition. 


JONAS FISHER. 


Fourth, con- 
(Un the press. 


By Dr. James Legge, 
Professor of the Chinese Language and Literature in the University of Oxford. 
In One Volume crown 8vo, cloth. 


The SHE-KING; or, Book of Ancient Chinese Poetry. 


[Shortly. 
By W. R. Greg. 


In One Volume crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
MISTAKEN AIMS and ATTAINABLE IDEALS of the 
ARTISAN CLASS. [Ready. 
By W. D. Whitney, 


Professor of Sanskrit and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 


LANGUAGE and its STUDY. With Especial Reference 


to the Indo-European Family of Languages. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. [ Ready. 


By the Rev. A. 8S. Palmer, B.A. 


In One Volume crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
LEAVES from a WORD-HUNTER’S NOTE-BOOK. Being 
some Contributions to English Etymology. [Ready. 
By A. H. Sayce, 


Fellow and Tuior of Queen's College, Oxford. 
In One Volume crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The PRINCIPLES of COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 


Second Edition. [Ready. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 








CHURCH COMPREHENSION. 
Third Edition, Part L., price 7s 6d. 


LITURGICAL PURBRIT Y. 
By JOHN ©. FISHER, M.A., of the Middle Temple. 


“ The book first appeared in 1857, and at once gave a new impulse to the Revisional movement. No one 
had yet handled the subject with such exhaustive fullness, such closeness of reasoning, and such earnestness of 
pupose. It is the work of a layman and a lawyer, trained to examine evidence and free from clerical pre- 
Foor @ man, moreover, who is thoroughly master of his subject, and thoroughly possessed with its 
mportance.”"—LZdinburgh Review. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROATS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief and generally cure in one day. Of all Chemists, 
2s 9d a bottle. Since the New Year, the Bottles are all made perfectly air-tight, by a new and simple method. 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.0. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefure, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 

CHLORODYNE is et by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
jiscovered, 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria,Fever, Croup,Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
J. O. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M'MitiMAnN, of New Galloway, Scotland—*“I|ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
From Dr. B. J. BouLTON and Co., Horncastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
‘We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 











Sold in bottles at Is 13d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
rae ft CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


———__. 
Third Edition. 


MS D.—A Quarterly Review of P, 
chology and Philosophy, ‘y- 
No. 1, JANUARY, 1876, price 3g. 
Anoual Subscription. 12s, post free 
The Third Edition of No. 1 will be ready on April 
*,* A Prospectus post free on application, . 
WILLIAMS and NorGars, 14 Henrietta Street: Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 F 
— South Frederick Street 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
0. 292, APRIL, will be E 
DAY NEXT.” —— 
CONTENTS. 


CONNOP THIRLWALL, BISHOP oF 

RECENT ScortisH Novgts, St. Davin, 

RAILWAY PROFITS AND RAruway 

— ret | INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 
INDSAY ON MERCHANT SHIPPING NcIENT 
COMMERCE. — 

LORD ALBEMARLE’S REMINISCENCES, 

CAPPONI'S REPUBLIC OF FLORENOR, 

SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND 

-. pe oo LeTTEerRs OF Lorp MAOAULAY. 

ndon: LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: 4 
©. BLACK. ugh: A ena 


‘Hs QUARTERLY REVIEW 
cb arXs,28 Wil be Published on WEDNESDAY? 
CONTENTS. 


1. GREEN'S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, 
2. Sir WILLIAM AND CAROLINE HERSCHEL. 
3. PLATE AND PLATE BUYERS. 
4. TAINE ON THE OLD R£GIME IN FRANCE. 
> peenen, PAMIR, AND TIBET. 
HE KgPPeLs: LORD ALBEMARLE'S RROOLLEoTIONg 
7. UTILITARIANISM AND MORALITY. 
8. SWINBURNE'S Essays. 
9. CHURCH INNOVATIONS. 

*,* Nos. 279 and 280 (forming Vol. 140), con 
the General Index to Volumes 122 e's a 
Quarterly Review, will be published at the same time, 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street, 


rik TUPRAOI 7 DIN: 
r | YHE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: , 
Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought ang 
Life. Edited by UHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 23 64, 
Ten Shillings per annum, post free. 
APRIL, 1876. 

1. A Liberal Preacher of the South of France ; by 
Albert Réville, D.D.—2. Heinrich Heine; by Charles 
Beard, B.A. 3. Tayler’s Retrospect of the 
Life of England; by John Hamilton Thom—4, Philo- 
sophy without Assumptions; by Presbyter Anglicanus, 
—5. The Fitness of Women for the Ministry; by Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe.—6. Norman Macleod: by Williand, 
Smith —7. Miscellanea Theologica.—8. Summary of 
Ecclesiastical Events.—9. Notices of Books. 

WILLIAMSand NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

HE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER, 

published under the sanction of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 

The number for April is now ready, price 34d post free, 

CONTENTS. — The Fugitive Slave Circular — The 
Amended Admiralty Circular on Fugitive Slaves and 
the Queen's Ships—Great Demonstration by the Work- 
ing Men of London—The Debate in the House of 
Commons—The Cause of the Fugitive Slave Circular 
—The Lord Chancellor on the Policy which England 
ought to pursue, and how she ought to pursue it—The 
Times on the Speech of the Lord Chancellor—Fuagitive 
Slave Commission—Mr. George Thompson at Leeds— 
Sir George Stephen on the First Circular—Shb of 
Seven Slaves in Cuba—The Slave Trade in the 
Sea—Lord Carnarvon and Bishop Patteson on the Con- 
tract Labour Traffic in the South Seas—Abolition of 
Slavery in Tunis—Pernambuco: New Phase of the 
Slavery Question in Brazil—Address to Lord Derbyon 
Slavery in Cuba—Egypt and Abyssinia—White and 
Black Slavery in Turkey—The Right Hon. W. E. Giad- 
stone on Contracts with Aboriginal Races—Contract 
Labourers for Natal—Violent Usage of a Polynesian 
Woman in Queensland—Professor Sheldon Amos on 
the Legal Attitude of England towards Slavery in 
other Lands—The Freed Slaves of Mombasa—Slavery 
and the War in Cuba—Spain and China—In Memoriam 
of Mr. L. A. Chamerovzow, and of Mr. Robert Alsop— 
A Nation's Fame—Reviews : Memorials of Rev. Charlee 
Newby and S. S. Barton. 

London: ELLIOT STOOK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.0. 


ELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION in UN- 

DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS.—A LECTURE 
by Mrs. Wa. GReyY is published in the MAROH 
NUMBER of the JOURNAL of EDUCATION, price 
64.—School Book and Furniture Company (Limited), 
9 and 10 St. Bride’s Avenue. E.O. 


QROPOSED AQUARIUM, PLY- 
MOUTH.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 

(4d, or by post 44d) for View and Section of binary 
Castle Rising, with Illustrations—Improvement 
Hyde-Park Corner, with Plan—Persian Exhibitioo— 
Health, Water, and Gas—<rchitecture of Sou! 
Holland—Model Dwellings for the Rich—Questions 
affecting the Iron Trade, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
all Newsmen. 





SENS Hwee 














—— 
OYAL IKISH LINEN WRITING- 
PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 
and following trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
First Quality, “Royal [rish Linen,” and — 
Second Quality, “ Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Cro ~ 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for oo 
Wholesale of MARCUS WARD and Oo., Royal U! 
Works. Belfast and London. 


’ 

OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
J ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE TE 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PAST 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more 

e Hundred Years at N 

107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get J 
BURGESS and SON's.” 
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THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Fight with Fortune. By 


MogtiMeR COLLINS. 3 vols. 
No Love Lost. B ‘Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Wild Hyacin . 8 vols. 


«A most enjoy’ 
acters are true to D 


Ersilia. By 


Litre Lavy.” 


ature.”—Court Journal. 


“ 
the Author of “ My 
SECOND EpITI0N. 38 vols. 
than common merit. 
“A nay) ghey beauty, and her story holds the 
= with an unrelaxing interest.”—Spectator. 


Guardian and Lover. By Mrs, 
ALEXANDER FRASER. 8 vols. 
“There is merit in this novel. It is amusing, and 
likely to be popular. —Post. 


Diana Carew. By Mrs. Forrester, 
‘Author of “Dolores,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ tful story. The reader's sympathies, once 
eaten te Dane, never flag.”"—John Bull. 


The Manchester Man. By Mrs. 


G. L. Banks. 3 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


The LATE Mr. GROTE. 
Now ready, 8vo, 


6s. 
CONCERNING 





EVEN LETTERS 
~ the POLITICS of SWITZERLAND pontine the 
Outbreak of the Civil War in 1847. y GEORGE 


, F.B.S., Author of the “History of Greece.’ 
With en Unpublished Letter written to M. De Tocque- 
ville shortly after the War. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
E-ECHOES. By Miss Frances 
PowER COBBE. 

* Exceedingly easy, sparkling, and pleasant bits of 
reading. Miss Cobbe has a fine, common-sensical,and 
masculine tone of thought; her sympathies are all 
with whatever is good, just, true, and lovely, and even 
to common-places she manages to impart a certain 
freshness and sweetness.”"—Scofsman. 

“Bright, sparkling essays. They are quite models 
of light, readable essays, on subjects of more than 
passing social interest."—/ngutrer, 

“An admirable course of sermons is delivered 
throughout the year from this lively little lay-pulpit, 
the ‘Echo, and this to an audience far larger than any 
ever addressed by the Dean of Westminster himself.” 
—The Curate of Shyre, by Rev. C. ANDERSON, 

WILLIAMS and NorGATs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
(arden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


FOURTH EDITION, revised, price 1d, or 78 per 100, 
HE CHURCH in its RELATION to 
the STATE. An Address from the Religious 
Society of Friends. 
London: SAMUEL Harris and Co., 5 Bishopsgate 
Without, E.C. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, half-bound, 7s. ™ 

Ts DICTIONARY of SCIENCE 

and TECHNICAL TERMS, used in Philosophy, 

Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, and Trades. 

By W. Buonanan. New and Revised Edition, with 
Supplement, by James A. SMITH. 

London: WILLIAM TkGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 

Cheapside. 








Fourth Edition, post free, Is. 
- WATTS on ASTHMA. 
Y A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Curing this Disease. By RopertT Watts, M.D., 
M.R.CS., L.S.A., &€., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London : Mircnett & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’. price 44. 
HE PRINCE'S DREAM. By the 
Author of “Ye Vampyres!" A propos of the 


Royal Titles Bill. 

E. ManubonoveH and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London, 
Just published, price 6d : by post, 

LUNDERING and BLUNDERING. 


“I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.”— 

Merchant of Venice. 
Ww “Matato nomine, de te fabula narratur.” 

_WILLIAM Ringway, Piccadilly ; and all Book sellers. 


2 Now ready, 8vo, 6s; post free, 6s 5d. 
OT AN ICAL NAMES for ENGLISH 
tt READERS. By Ranpat H. ALcock. 
+. REEVE and Co., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


WLM S. BURTON, General 
ana earnishing Ir ger, by int 
“i... the Prince of Wales, invites inspecti 
~— of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. _— 
aioe 10 M, DINING-ROOM, and DRAWING- 
at Bal ITURE displayed in Ten large Rooms. 
Pt G@ MANUFACTURED on the Premises 
snd warranted Pure. The prices of all are such as 
= tended to make the Establishment the most dis- 
guished in the country. Bedsteads from 12s 6d 
elie Priced Catalogue, containing upwards of 850 
ewesi me ¢ the above, and the general Stock on 
free on application ~~ eat Show-rooms, forwarded post 
WILLIAM S. BURTON. by 
Furnishing Ironmonger to H.R. 
89 Oxford Street: 1, 14,2, 3, an 


5. and 6 Perry’ . 
W. Sin rry’s Place; and 1 





+ 





appointment General 
Hi. the Prince of Wales, 
d 4 Newman Street ; 4, 
Newman Yard, London, 


ufactory for Furniture, &c., 84 Newman Street. 


able novel. Mrs. Randolph's char- 


Ersilia isa 


NEW VOLUME BY MR. FERGUSSON. 
Now ready, with 400 Illustrations, medium 8yo, 42s. 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN AND EASTERN 
ARCHITECTURE. 
By JAMES FERGUSSON, FR. 
Forming the Third Volume of the New aie s So Go * aay of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern 


“In the last edition of this work the Indian chapters extended only to about 300 with 200 Ilustra- 
tions, and though most of the woodcuts reappear in the present volume, more than half the original text has 
been cancelled, and consequently at least 600 pages of the present work are original matter, and 200 illustra- 
tions—and these by far the most important—have been added. These, with the new chronological and 
graphical details, present the subject to the English reader in a more compact and complete form than 
been attempted in any work on Indian architecture hitherto published."—Z tract from Preface. 


*,* Owing to the additional matter and Illustrations the price of this Volume is TWO GUINEAS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BATTLE OF DORKING.’ 
This day is published. 


THE DILEM M A. 


By the AUTHOR of “ The BATTLE of DORKING.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo, £1 5s 6d. 
(Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


THE ART-SCHOOLS OF MEDIAVAL 
CHRISTENDOM, 


By A, C. OWEN. 
Edited by J. RUSKIN, M.A., Slade Professor. 


Mr. RUSKIN says:—‘‘I leave the work, therefore, absolutely Miss Owen's, with occasional note of remon- 
strance, but without retouch, though it must be distinctly understood that when I allow my name to st as 
the editor of a book, it is in no mere compliment (if my editorship could indeed be held as such) to the genius 
or merit of the author; but it means that I hold myself entirely responsible, in the main points, for the accu- 
racy of the views advanced, and that I wish the work to be received by those who have confidenee in my 
former teaching as an extension and application of the parts of it which I have felt to be incomplete.” 


London: MOZLEY and SMITH, 6 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


ROSS NEIL’S NEW PLAYS: 
ELFINELLA; or, HOME FROM FAIRY-LAND. 
LORD AND LADY RUSSELL. 


By ROSS NEIL, 
Author of “Lady Jane Grey,” “The Cid,” “ Duke for a Day; or, the Tailor of Brussels,” &c. 


ELLIS and WHITE, 29 New Bond Street, W. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, price 18s, 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events 
at Home and Abroad for the Year 1875. NEW SERIES. (All the Volumes of the New Series, 1863 to 
1874, may be had, price 18s each.) 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; and the other Proprietors. 





THE 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE FOR APRIL. 


Now ready, price 2s 6d. 








Mr. JOHN DANGERFIELD contributes to the ** NEW QUARTERLY” for APRIL 
a complete NOVELETTE; and Mr. PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON a complete 
STORY. . 








Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN contributes an Article upon LUCRETIUS and MODERN 
MATERIALISM ; and the Hon. W. H. DRUMMOND a Paper, entitled ‘* INCI- 
DENTS of AFRICAN TRAVEL.” 








Dr. FRANZ HUEFFER is the Author of a Paper upon the TROUBADOURS. 


Mr. OSWALD CRAWFURD writes upon ANCIENT and MEDIZEVAL MUSIC ; 
and Mr. TURNER upon ARTEMUS WARD and the HUMOURISTS of 
AMERIVA., 








The EDITOR contributes the usual Quarterly Paper, entitled ‘CURRENT LITERA- 
TURE and CURRENT CRITICISM.” 





London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 


This day, crown 8vo, with 9 Illustrations by Henry Holiday, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 3s 6d. 


THE 


HUNTING OF THE 


AN AGONY IN EIGHT FITS. 
By LEWIS CARROLL. 


This day, in 2 vols. crown Svo, with numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, price 25s. 


MY CIRCULAR NOTES: Extracts from 


Journals, Letters sent Home, and Notes written while Travelling Westward 
Round the World from July 6th, 1874, to July 6th, 1875. By J. F. CAMPBELL, 
Author of ‘Frost and Fire.” (This day. 
“We have read numbers of books of travel, but we can call to mind few that 
have given us more genuine pleasure. A more agreeable style of narrative itis 
hardly possible to conceive. We seem to be accompanying him in his trip round 
the world, so life-like is his description of the countries he visited...... It is a mode} 
of what a narrative of travel should be."—Zand and Water. 


7 i T ° 
MANDALAY to MOMIEN: a Narrative of the 
Two Expeditions to Western China of 1868 and 1875, under Colonel E. B. 
Sladen and Colonel Horace Browne. By JOHN ANDERSON, M.D. Edin., F.RS.E. 
8vo, with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 21s. [This day. 

“ The book, which is well and ably written, contains much extremely interesting 
information concerning the Kakhyen and Shan tribes, together with much that 
is of value on the subject of the topography and products of Western Yunnan. 
From its pages also are to be gathered some wholesome lessons as to the conduct 
of future expeditions into Western China.”—/Pall Mall Gazette. E 

“ Will take lasting rank as one of the most important contributions to our 
geographical knowledge.”—Fie/d. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE. By Georce 


THOMAS, Earl of ALBEMARLE. With Portrait of the First Earl of Albemarle, 
engraved by Jeens. 2 vols. 8yo, 25s. (On Monday. 


NOTES of an INDIAN JOURNEY. By M. 


E. GRANT Durr, M.P. With Route Map. 8vo, 103 6d. [This day. 


WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., Master 
Trinity College, Cambridge. An Account of his Writings, with Selections 
from his Literary and Scientific Correspondence. By Isaac TopuunNreEr, 
M.A., F.B.S. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. (This day. 


SOME RECENT ADVANCES in PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. By P. G. TAIT, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy at Edin- 
burgh. Crown 8vo, 9s. [This day. 


ic TT 
The ENGLISH BIBLE: an External and 
Critical History of the Various English Translations of Scripture, with Remarks 
on the Need of Revising the English New Testament. By JOHN EApik, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, United Presbyterian 
Church. 2 vols. 8yo, 28s. [Next week. 


SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By the Rev. F. 
G. FLEAY, M.A., Head Master of Skipton Grammar School. Extra feap, 8vo, 
4s 6d. (Neat week. 

Second Edition, Rewritten and greatly Enlarged. 


The LOGIC of CHANCE: an Essay on the 
Foundations and Province of the Theory of Probability, with especial Reference 


to its Logical Bearings, and its Application to Moral and Social Science By 
JOHN VENN, M.A, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. [Next week. 


PRIMER of EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. Being a New Volume of “History and Literature 
Primers,” edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 18mo, with Maps, price 1s. 
[Just ready. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
THIRD sorron, eehien » March, 1876. 


The STUDENTS HAND-BOOK to the UNI- 
VERSITY and COLLEGES of OXFORD. Fxtra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. [This day 
“This isa book which no one who thinks about Oxford, for himself or for his 
sons, ought to be without.”—Guardian. 


A MANUAL of COMPARATIVE 


LOGY, as APPLIED to the ILLUSTRATION of GREEK 
INFLECTIONS. By T. L. PAPILLON, M.A. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


ADDISON.—SELECTIONS 


CONTRIBUTED to the “SPECTATOR.” 
Notes, by THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


Tv 9 TT g 
LANGE’S NEW 
ADAPTED for CLASS-TEACHING and PRIVATE STUDY. 
Germans at Home. 

an Appendix, containing the Essentials of German Grammar. 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the BEST 
ENGLISH WRITERS. With Introductory Notices. Vol. I.: Latimer to 
Berkeley. Vol. II.: Pope to Macaulay. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d each. 

[Second Edition, Enlarged, 


PHILO- 
and LATIN 
[This day. 


from PAPERS 
Edited, with Introduction and 
{Vhis day. 


Vol. I: The 


8vo, 2s 6d. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by MACMILLAN 
and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 





SNARK: 


of 


By E. 


GERMAN METHOD.) 


A Practica! lotrocuction to German Conversation, with | 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The GREAT CANAL, its HISTORY, &c, 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps, 

The GREAT CANAL at SUEZ: its Political, Engineering 
and Financial History; with an Account of the Struggles of its ‘J 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. By Percy FITz@FRALD, Author of “The Lite Teleetor, 
Garrick,” “* The Lives of the Kembles,” &c. ‘eof David 

The WICKED LORD LYTTELTON. 


Morals of the 18th Century—Gambling and Gallantry—sj 
Lord Lyttelton’s Famous Dream, &c “gular Wagers— 


i} . 
The LIFE of THOMAS, Lord LYTTELTON (known ag « 
Wicked Lord ee ym "). By THOMAS Frost, Author of “ The Old Shi 
“Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” “The Life of th : \owman,” 
vol. 8vo. ® Conjurors,” &e, 1 
“Is thoroughly readable.”— World. 


Shortly will be published, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 900 pages, 35 F ll-page 
* "300 Engravings in Texte ™ Engraving, 


BERLIN UNDER the NEW EMPIRE: its Institutj 


Inhabitants, Industry, Monuments, Manners, Amusements, Misery, and Crime 


By Henry VIZETELLY, Author of * The Story of the Diamond Necklace,” & 
By CHARLES J. DUNPHIE. 
WILDFIRE : a Collection of Erratic Essays, By Cuartzs J 


DunpPurg. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
“No matter in the world is so proper to write with as wildfire."—Addison, 
Miss CLAYTON'S NEW BOOK. 
ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS (Dedicated to Miss THOoMPsoy), 


By Miss CLAYTON, Author of ** Queens of Song,” &c. 2 vols., 8yo. 
NEW WORK by DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


WOMEN of FASHION, from ANNE to VICTORIA, By 


DAVENPORT ADAMS. 2 vols, 8vo. 
Now ready. with a Memoir and Two Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8yo 


The DWALE BLUTH, HEBDITCH’S LEGACY, and OTHER 
LITERARY REMAINS of OLIVER MADOX BROWN, Author of “ Gabriel 
Denver.” Edited by WILLIAM MICHAEL Rossetti and F. Huerrgr, 

“Tt is impossible to help marvelling at the breadth of observation." — Academy, 


J. L. TOOLE, SIMS REEVES, H. IRVING, and the late GEORGE RELMORE, 
Now ready, price 2s 6d, the First Part of a New Illustrated Work, entitled 


FOOTLIGHT FAVOURITES: a Series, in Tinted Litho ph, 
of the most Celebrated Artists connected with the Stage, from Original De 
ings by ALFRED BRYAN. Four Beautifully Executed Portraits in each ee 
This Series will be completed in Twelve Numbers, making one handsome 
Volume; and Subscribers, by paying 25s in advance, will not only ensure the 
delivery of the whole of the Oollection, but will have the advantage of Fint 
Proofs. Part I. will contain J. B. Buckstone, 8. Phelps, H. Veain, and 0 
Santley. . 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
By JAMES GRANT. 
MORLEY ASHTON; a Story of the Sea. By Janas 


GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. 
By Mes. J. H. RIDDELL. 


| ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Reppext, Author of 
“George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “Home, Sweet Home,” “City and 


Suburb,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ Written generally with a crispness and vigour we are unaccustomed to associate 
| with the ordinary tiction of lady novelists.”"—7imes. 
| “ Is decidedly well worth reading.” — Vanity Fuir. 
: By LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
| SLIPPERY GROUND. By Lewis Winertexp. 8 vols, 
| 
} 





“Is a novel not only of the season, but for all time.’"—Morning Post, 
* Deserves to take, and will take, its place among the novels of the season.”"= 
World. 
By H. T. CRAVEN. 
Craven, Author of “ Milky 


“ Readable and lively."—Athenwum. ——“A story of great merit."—Court Journal. 
| By GEORGE DOUGLAS. 
‘The RED HOUSE by the RIVER. By Gzorce Dovous, 
Author of “Brown as a Berry.” 3 vols. 
* The opening chapters of this novel are very pretty."—Standard. 
| “The story is pleasantly told."—John Bull. 
3y DORA RUSSELL. 
| ANNABEL’S RIVAL. By Dora Russexx, Author of “The 
Vicar’s Governess,” “* The Miner's Oath,” &, 3 vols. 
* Some of the characters—especially that of the clever, worldly schoolmistress= 
| are very cleverly drawn,” —Standard. 
“Full of incident, freshness, and vivacity.”— Newcastle Chronicle. 
- ; By ADAM CARTER 
CROSS-LIGHTS ; or, Major Crosbie’s Vow. By Apam Canta. 
3 vols. 
| By Mrs. TYLEE, 
HURREE DE FONTENAY:; or, All Lost save Honour. By 
Mrs. TYLER. 


|HAROLD FREEHEART. 


IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
The SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. 
| Author of “ Abel Drake's Wife,” “ 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

MY OWN CHILD. By Frorence Marryat, Author of 
“ Fighting the Air,” “Love's Conflict,” “Her Lord and Master,” “ Prey of the 
Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 


The OLD TUNE. By H. T. 


White,” &c. 3 vols. 





3 vols. 


3 vol 36 





By Joun SAUNDERS, 


Martin Pole,” &c. 3 vols. 


By MAYNE REID. 

The FLAG of DISTRESS. By Captain Mayne Rem, Author 
of “ Lost Lenore,” “The White Gauulet,” “ Half-Bloods,” “The Rife 
Rangers,” * The Maroon,” &c. 3 vols. 

By Dr. C. MAURICE DAVIES. 
‘VERTS. By the Rev. ©. M. Davies, D.D., Author of 

* Orthodox,” “ Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and * Mystic London.” 3 vols. 

'GERALD MARLOW’S WIFE. 

ESTELLA. 


| 
— — 
{ TINSLEY BROTHERS, § Catherine Street, Strand. 


3 vols. 


3 vols. 
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The LIFE and LETTERS of Lord MACAULAY. By his Nephew, Georce 


OTTO TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, price 36s. 


i Lord MACAULAY'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of 


JAMES the SECOND :— 
. PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. erown Sv 100." CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, £2 8s. 
= in ges taaiaiaaaamnaiae ori LIBRARY EDITION, 6 vols, 8vo, £4. 


Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Cheap 








Edition, authorised and complete, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s 6d, sewed; 4s 6d, cloth. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. CABINET EDITION, ‘4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
HON), PEOPLE’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
By Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY and the 
ARMADA. 16mo, with Vignette, price 3s 6d. 
ER 
" Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. With 90 Woodcut 
a Illustrations from the Antique. Feap. 4to, 21s; imperial 16mo, 10s 6d. 
Lord MACAULAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. Library Edition. Edited by 
-d his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 8 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, £5 5s. 
m 
, The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the FALL of WOLSEY to the DEFEAT 
of the SPANISH ARMADA. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8yo, £3 12s, | LIBRARY EDITION, 12 vols. demy 8yo, £8 18s. 
, The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
F JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo, £2 8s. 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James ANTHONY 


FROUDE, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s; or 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 24s, 


The SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL MONARCHY; or, the History of 
the Sassanians. With Notices, Geographical and Antiquarian. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 8vo, with Map and many Illustra- 
tions, price 28s, 


The SIXTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY ; or, the Geography, History, and 


Antiquities of Parthia. By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 


LIFE, WORK, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH HEINE. By Witu1uM 


STIGAND. 2 vols., with Portraits of Heine, price 28s. 


On the SENSATIONS of TONE, as a Physiological Basis for the Theory 


of Music. By Professor HELMHOLTZ. Translated by A. J. Exits, F.R.S. 8vo, 36s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and 


SCOTLAND. By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 3 vols. crewn 8vo, 24s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S WORK on the LIFE and EPISTLES 


of St. PAUL :— 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts, &c., 2 vols. 4to, 42s. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 2 vols. square crown 8yo, 21s. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, Revised and Condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps, 1 vol. crown 8yo, 9s. 


An EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, Historical and 


Doctrinal. By E. HAROLD BROWNE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. New Edition, 8vo, 16s. 


BRANDE’'S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. 


Re-edited by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. New Edition, Revised, 3 vols. medium 8vo, 63s, 





London: LONGMANS & CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, . 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
This day, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 11 


THE HAND OF 


By THOMAS HARDY, Author o 


“FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD” 
INustrations by George du Maurier, 21s. 


ETHELBERTA. bs 


f ‘Far from the Madding Crowd.” 





a 
LIFE with the HAMRAN ARABS: a 
Sporting Tour of some Guardsmen in the Soudan during the Winter of 1874- 
7. By A. B. BR. Myers, Surgeon, Coldstream Guards. With Photographic 
Mustrations. (Nearly ready. 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK. 


By the Author of ‘The Member for Paris,” &c , &c. (Nearly ready. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. 


By Lesiie STeruen. Crown 8vo. [Yearly ready. 


The SHORES of LAKE ARAL. By Major 


Woop, Royal Engineers. With Maps. Crown 8vo, l4s. [This day. 


STRAY PAPERS. By John Ormsby, Author 
of 


“Autumn Rambles in North Africa.” Crown 8vo, 786d. (Just published. 


The FINE ARTS and their USES. Essays 


on the Essential Principles and Limits of Expression of the various Arts. 
‘With Especial Reference to their Popular Influence. By WILLIAM BELLARS. 
Crown 8yo, 9a. 
“Essays of considerable esthetic value, clearly though: out, and often eloquently 
expressed."—Graphic. 2 
“ We betievé that the fundamental principles of art aré as a rule little under- 
stood, and we think that the publication of these we!l-written essays will do mach 
to diffuse & knowledge of those principles."—Standard. 
“A work which we heartily recommend to all who take interest in art matters.” 
man, 


AS LIFE ITSELF. 


“Clare Peyce’s Diary.” Feap. 8vo, 4s. 


MOHAMMED and MOHAMMEDANISM: 


Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in February and 
March,1874. By R. BoswortH SMITH, M.A., Assistant-Master in Harrow School. 
Second Edition, Revised, with iderable Additi crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 
“ A clear, unbi d, and vig i 
—— or not, must-be felt throughout the literary world."—Fraser’s 
ne. 


lagast 

“ A storehouse of valuable feets and eloquent reasoning."—Zevant Herald. 

“TI recommend these lectures to the careful sal of the student, the politician, 
and the missionary.”"—Rev. G. P. BADGER, in emporary Review. 


By the Author of 


(Just published. 








NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “LUCY FITZADAM.” 


PARLEY MAGNA. By Edward Whitaker, 


Author of “‘ Lucy Fitzadam.” 2 vols. 


A VERY WOMAN. By M. F. O'Malley. | 


3 vols. 


verdict, the influence of which, whether | 


A CENTURY of PAINTERS of the ENG. 


LISH SCHOOL ; with Critical Notices of their Works, and an Account of 

Progress of Artin England. By RicHargp RepGrave, B.A. (Sury of the 
Majesty's Pictures and Inspector-General for Art), and Samogy Her 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. Rave, 


A TEXT-BOOK of ELEOTRICITY in 
tloners, By 


MEDICINE and SURGERY, for the use of 
George ViviAN Poork, M.D., London, M.RB.O.P., &., Assistant-Physiela ro 


ital, Senior Physician to the Royal Infirmary for 


University College H 
rown 8yo, 8s 6d. 


Children and Women. 

The SOLDIER of FORTUNE: a Tragedy in 

pose Bam By J. LeicesTER WARREN, M.A., Author of “ Philoctetes,” Peap, 

“Pall of fine, nervous writing, and in style scholarly*and refined.”—Znghig, 
lent. 


1 
“There is hardly a page on which we fail to find some ha simile 
striking metaphor."—A dion. ow oF some 


The KING’S SACRIFICE; and other Poems 


Feap. 8vo, 9s. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8yo, 5s. 


LAW and GOD. By W. Page-Roberts, Vicay 
of Eye, Suffolk. 
= Third Edition, Revised, demy 8vo, 16s. 


‘The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry 


Lewes. Third Edition, Revised according to the Latest Documents, 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


A GARDEN of WOMEN. By Sarah Tytler, 


Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 





Third Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
“A delightful book. A book to be slowly read and thoroughly enjoyed by literary 
| gourmets.” —TImMEs. 


‘MISS ANGEL. By Miss Thackeray. With 


6 [llustrations by H. Allingham. 
“ Mies Thackeray has made a charming story out of Angelica's history, and has 
Georgian time 


given us, in the story, @ most interesting picture of that 
which her ‘80 well.” —Atheneum. 
“ en hackeray’s Angelica Kauffmann will be our 
5 


Hen Angelica— 
pean gente | Kauffmann. Every character is drawn with a delicacy of 
touch and a mellowness of finish which remind us of the best miniatures of the age 
which the story describes.”"—Standard. 

“The book is singularly attractive."—Zraminer. 





POPULAR MEDICAL WORKS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and 


DISEASE. By THomas Kina Cnampers, M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond, Hon. 
Physician tothe Prince of Wales. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 64. 
“No more trustworthy and welcome book has been issued from the press for 
several years."—British Medical Journal. 
* Throughout the work, in every page of it, there are evidences of a practical 


| knowledge of the subject."—Practitioner. 


A MADRIGAL; and other Stories. By 


the Author of ‘The Rose-Garden.” (Nearly ready. 


LOLA: a Tale of “The Rock.” By Arthur’ 


Grirritus, Author of “The Queen's Shililng,” ‘Memorials of Millbank.” &c., | 
ec. 3 vols. (in a few days. | 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE: containing 4 


Familiar Description of Diseases, their Nature, Causes, and Symptoms, the 
most approved Methods of Treatment, the Properties and Uses of Remedies, &., 
and Rules for the Management of the Sick Room. Expressly adapted for 
Family Use. By JoHN GAxpNgpR, M.D. Eighth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 





Crown 8vo, with 


Portrait, 7s 6d. 


THOUGHTS ON ART, PHILOSOPHY, AND RELIGION. 


BEING SELECTIONS FROM THE UNPUBLISHED PAPERS OF 


SYDNEY 


DOBELL. 


With an Introductory Note by Joun Nicnor, M.A., LL.D. 








From THe “ ATHENZUM" OF MARCH 11. 
© ccoes The productions of a singularly powerful and 
original mind. It is difficult to say whether they are 
of more value as a storehouse of wisdom and imagina- 
tion, on which men may draw at will, or as indices to 
the method of thought and labour of a ripe and crea- 
tive, if crochety, intellect,,....We have treated the book 
at length, because, in its way, it is unique.” 

ROM THE “SUNDAY TIMES,” MancH 19. 
“Few minds of the present century have been at 
once so devout, so creative, and so scholarly as that 
of Dobell...... We despair, indeed, of giving our readers 
an idea of what is afforded them, and can only refer 
‘them to the book itself, which should win its way 





wherever wisdom is sought and philosophy and art 
are loved.” 
FroM THE “ SCOTSMAN,” MARCH 23. 

S cece The present volume will be the most welcome 
memorial of a man who was not less noticeable asa 
subtle thinker, and an original speculator, and a noble 
character, than as a poet. For a combination of di- 
verse aud generally incompatible excellences, Sydney 
Dobell was unquestionably one of the most remark- 
able men of modern times. Like Plato, he had a firm 
framework of philosophical thought, which he fes- 
tooned round with poetic flowers. Like Goethe, he in- 
termeddied with all science, like Walter Scott, he 
prided himself on his attention to matters of business, 








and for profound Christian piety, he may stand com- 
parison with Pascal or Leighton...... The fragmentary 
nature of the volume is rather favourable to its enjoy- 
ment by the general reader: it can be opened at any 
page, and will seldom fail to stir interesting veins of 
speculation in the thoughtful reader. But it is pecu- 
liarly a book for thinkers.” 
From THe “LIVERPOOL WEEKLY ALBION,” MABoH 18. 
© heed Nevertheless, the luminous truths and literary 
gems to be found in abundance throughout the writings 
repay all the trouble of exploration, and as a further 
aid to the study of one who, in a crowd of pressing 
writers, has claimed a distinct place for himself, the 
present volume serves a useful purpose.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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